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THE NEW PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA 


eon who have studied in detail the systems 

of higher education prevailing in the United States 
have rarely failed to comment with surprise, sometimes 
with ill-concealed or even open disapproval, upon the re- 
markably great influence, in some instances amounting to 
almost despotic power, that is wielded by the presidents of 
American colleges and universities. And in fact the contrast 
between the position of an American college president and 
that of the rector or chancellor (or, as in English universities, 
the vice-chancellor) of a European university is strikingly 
great. On the one hand, amid all the variations of local 
custom in Europe, there is in the main careful observance 
of the ancient practice by which the head of the university 
is elected by the professors from among their own number, 
often for only a single year, and invested with a very mod- 
erate degree of actual power ; on the other we see an officer 
chosen by a governing body which itself appoints the pro- 
fessors, chosen generally for life or during good behavior 
(though this stipulation is often veiled or left unexpressed), 
oftenest without consultation with the professorial body, 
and made the sole medium of legitimate communica- 
tion between the governing body and the teaching staff. 
If he is successful as an administrator, in attracting be- 
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quests and managing the finances of the institution, and 
has the tact and firmness necessary for dealing with two 
bodies of men not only diverse as individuals, but also 
often with widely divergent aims in their collective ca- 
pacity, he may remain in office for many years, thus form- 
ing the one relatively permanent element in a society whose 
membership is constantly changing. In general it is to 
him that the trustees must turn for information about the 
needs, great and small, of the university or college. It 
happens in very few institutions that the board of trustees 
contains many individuals whose ideas on the subject of 
education would bear serious criticism. How many boards 
of trustees, for instance, elect to their own number eminent 
specialists, even specialists in education? Yet one can 
hardly imagine a more appropriate field of usefulness for 
these. The naive belief that the ‘successful man” is 
capable of solving all problems, including those of educa- 
tion, is still rife in the land. Assuming that the income of 
an institution is settled, there arises at once the question of 
due apportionment among the departments, in itself one of 
the most difficult with which governing bodies have to 
deal, the successful solution of which to the greatest 
benefit of the institution as a whole depends on an inti- 
mate understanding of the needs of each department and 
of its relative importance in the entire body. Concerning 
this relative importance no two institutions are likely to 
think quite alike. In one the undergraduate collegiate 
course will be put first, and enjoy a prestige far beyond 
that of the technical, professional, or non-professional 
graduate courses; in another the technical, in a third the 
medical, in another the non-professional graduate work 
(this least often) may be developed out of all proportion to 
the rest. To the president practically falls the task of 
both shaping and putting into effect the judgment of the 
governing body. If possessed of sound views, good per- 
suasive powers, courage, knowledge of human nature, and 
great patience, a president may in time impress his per- 
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sonality deeply upon every part of the organization at the 
head of which he stands, even while holding it true to its 
inherited ideals. And than this there is no nobler or more 
exalted task to which a human being can be called, none 
better worth the entire devotion of a master mind. 

In the case of our own university, as has often been 
pointed out, both need and opportunity are peculiarly 
great, each closely dependent upon the other. An ancient 
college, the justly honored eldest of the noble family of 
sisters, and an imposing line of younger schools, gradu- 
ally brought into organic and harmonious relations under 
the administration of President Low, display high-minded 
rivalry and demand constant care that they may reason- 
ably and fitly expand and improve. The college in par- 
ticular calls for enlightened devotion to its needs, because 
of environing influences, inseparable from the vast city, 
which militate so powerfully against its growth, even 
against its integrity. The technical and professional 
schools, and the non-professional graduate schools, de- 
serve the greater development because of the unrivalled 
opportunities which the metropolis offers. The vast vine- 
yard cries out for a vast army of laborers. No haphazard 
application of endowments however great can meet the 
complicated needs of this case; a well considered plan, 
elaborated to the last detail, which shall slight no school 
even for the aggrandizement of the others, is absolutely 
necessary. The college must be enabled to give the best 
liberal training to be had—a problem of greater intricacy 
and difficulty than is presented elsewhere in the university, 
demanding a system of at once great flexibility and large 
permanence, to secure for its students the maximum of 
training in the essentials of liberal culture and to implant 
the germs which may ripen in the one or the other profes- 
sional school, or in practical life. The technical schools 
must be helped to make ever truer the saying of an Eng- 
lish gentleman recently quoted by Mr. Carnegie: ‘It is 
not your machinery, nor is it your splendid variety of ores 
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which gives you the advantage; it is because you have in 
America a class of trained young men for which we have 
no corresponding class in England.” This should be 
equally the ideal of all the professional schools, and of 
the non-professional graduate schools. That it may be in- 
creasingly true the quality of the incoming students of 
these schools must be steadily improved—a necessity for- 
tunately recognized by the Law School in the stipulation 
that after 1902-03 only graduates of colleges and scien- 
tific schools in good standing, or persons showing satis- 
factory evidence of equivalent training, will be admitted to 
the school. It is inevitable that a similar requirement, of 
course with modifications, be made in due course of time 
for all the professional schools. 

Another certain source of perplexing yet stimulating 
problems has been opened by the consolidation of Barnard 
and Teachers Colleges with Columbia. Nor will the 
problems become fewer or simpler as time goes on: 

Da muss sich manches Ritsel lésen, 
Doch manches Ritsel kniipft sich auch. 

But problems do not solve themselves after all; it is 
human intelligence, working under the blessing of God, 
that does this. 

It is self-evident that the complete solution of such prob- 
lems as are here indicated,—problems more or less familiar 
to every one actively connected with the work of adminis- 
tration at Columbia,—calls for the highest order of ability ; 
even the full recognition of their extent and intricacy de- 
mands a mind trained by long study and experience, in a 
word: a specialist in education. And not merely this, but 
one who has long studied these particular problems, has 
grown up with them, ever convinced of the pressing need 
of their solution, and actively contributing to it by his 
energy and devotion; one who can turn to department after 
department with a sympathetic understanding of the pe- 
culiar needs of each, and effectively encourage it, and 
steadily increase its efficiency. ‘*Only the wise,” says 
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a Sanskrit proverb, ‘‘ know the toil and trouble of the 
wise.” ‘The eminent specialist, the inspiring teacher whose 
example of research wakes and stimulates the zeal of his 
pupils, is sometimes what Plato playfully calls the poet: 
xodgov ypipa xai mrynvov xai fepdv **a delicate and winged 
and holy thing,” whose wings tempt him at times not merely 
to flight but to flightiness ; and his peculiar excellence often 
needs appreciative and sympathetic interpretation to the 
more practical fiduciary mind. 

It was the eminent good fortune of Columbia that a man 
of the right type was at hand to take up the reins laid 
down by Mr. Low after his twelve years of inestimably 
great services to the University, and that the Trustees were 
unanimous in the quick recognition of his tried merits. 
Dr. Butler, ever since his graduation from Columbia just 
twenty years ago, has steadily adhered to his plan, formed 
thus early, of making himself a trained specialist in educa- 
tion, in the widest and best sense. Recognizing the fact 
that the theory and practice of education must be built 
upon a solid foundation of philosophic principle, he put 
himself under the teaching of Friedrich Paulsen of Berlin, 
one of the most lucid and convincing of German thinkers, 
whose influence is plainly discernible in Dr. Butler’s 
career. Dr. Butler’s connection, as an instructor, with 
Columbia dates from 1886. Within two years he was ap- 
pointed adjunct professor, and a year later professor of 
philosophy, logic and ethics, to which subjects was soon 
added that of education. His predilections showed them- 
selves in 1886 when under his direction was founded the 
College for the Training of Teachers, afterward Teachers 
College. The election of Mr. Low to the presidency was 
soon followed by the organization of the Faculty of Philos- 
ophy. The first meeting was held on May 9g, 1890, and 
Dr. Butler, the youngest professor in years and the young- 
est but one in seniority in that faculty, was elected Dean. 
This office he held for nearly twelve years, having been 
reélected in 1895 and 1900, and resigned it only to accept 
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the responsibilities of the presidency. The roll of the 
faculty for 1890-91 was as follows: Professors Drisler, 
C. S. Smith, Merriam, Price, Boyesen, Quackenbos, Gott- 
heil, H. T. Peck, Butler and W. H. Carpenter—ten pro- 
fessors, representing seven departments. The number of 
members of the faculty is now thirty, from twelve depart- 
ments. From the very outset Dr. Butler played a most 
conspicuous part in the organization and administration 
of the graduate work under the charge of this faculty 
and in shaping the general policy of the University, 
as an ex-officio member of the University Council. His 
activity was equally great in the Faculty of Arts (for- 
tunately reéndowed with its proper name of Faculty 
of Columbia College in 1896); the new curriculum, put 
into operation in 1897, was largely his work. The or- 
ganization of the eminently successful Summer School, 
first opened in 1900, was due chiefly to his efforts. Out- 
side the limits of the University his activity has been not 
less constant or fruitful. For many years he was closely 
connected with the educational administration of Paterson, 
N. J., part of the time as President of the Board of Edu- 
cation; he has borne a conspicuous part in the National 
Educational Association, the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States, the College En- 
trance Examination Board and the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. As editor of the Aducational Review, 
established by him in 1891, he has fought vigorously with 
his pen for the adoption of better methods and higher 
standards of teaching, from the kindergarten and primary 
schools to the university. His eminent ability as an or- 
ganizer, his interest in the details as well as the larger as- 
pects of education, and his prodigious power of work have 
been everywhere recognized, abroad not less than at home, 
so that many honors have come to him. 

At the time of his first connection with Columbia Col- 
lege as an instructor, the question of the future of the 
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American college was being vigorously agitated. There 
were many and eager voices raised for the abolition 
of the college as a form of organization, and for a time 
there seemed to be some probability that it would be ulti- 
mately squeezed out of existence between the improved 
high-school on the one hand and the newly-created or re- 
generated university on the other. Dr. Butler never 
ceased to maintain his firm belief in the peculiar useful- 
ness of the college, and has consistently stood forth as its 
defender. His views of the form of organization best fit- 
ted to promote the efficiency of the college in general, and 
of Columbia College in particular, are well-known; to the 
student the greatest possible freedom of choice among a 
large number of studies grouped around a small central 
core of required work, with which all other courses must 
stand in some logical connection—a system which keeps 
in mind both the general essentials of liberal culture and 
the special needs of the individual student. His views on 
the function, organization, and administration of the other 
parts of the university are definite and positive: every 
possible advantage freely offered to all those who are fully 
trained to profit by them, but only to those; and on all 
questions the right of fearless and free discussion. 

The new President brings to the great and inspiring 
task confronting him the experience and insight, gained 
before his fortieth year, of twenty years’ occupation with 
educational problems of the greatest variety, an honest, 
enthusiastic and single-minded devotion to the cause of 
learning and culture, and the intelligent courage of the 
well-equipped man. We who love Columbia for all that 
she has been and must be, we cannot but acclaim him with 
the joy born of a confident hope for his success and for 
her undying glory. May her light, through which still 
many generations shall see light, burn ever more clearly 
and steadily for his faithful and skilful tending. 

E. D. Perry 
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LEGAL INSTRUCTION AT COLUMBIA 


is his famous speech for Conciliation with the Colonies, 

Burke named as one of the six capital sources of the 
fierce spirit of liberty, which characterized the colonists, 
the general diffusion of legal knowledge. ‘‘ In no country 
perhaps in the world,” he declared, ‘‘ is the law so general 
a study.” In support of this statement, he referred to the 
great number of lawyers among the deputies sent to the 
Continental Congress; to the fact that the colonists were 
printing law books for their own use and that as many of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries had been sold in America as in 
England, and cited General Gage’s assertion ‘* that all the 
people in his government are lawyers, or smatterers in law.” 
It was this wide-spread study of the law, in Burke’s opinion, 
which made the colonists so ‘‘ acute, inquisitive, dexterous, 
prompt in attack, ready in defense, full of resources,” 
which led them to ‘‘ augur misgovernment at a distance, 
and snuff the approach of tyranny in every tainted breeze.” 

It is not strange, therefore, that King’s College, founded 
as it was when this taste for legal study was becoming 
prevalent, should have been the first institution of learning 
in America to establish a professorship of law. This was 
done in 1773, and from that date until the college was 
closed by the Revolutionary War, John Vardill, A.M., 
occupied the chair.* 

No sooner had King’s College been reorganized and re- 
christened as Columbia, than her trustees voted to establish 
a law school, with three professorships, viz.: ‘* A pro- 
fessorship in the Law of Nature and Nations, a professor- 
ship in the Roman Civil Law, a professorship in the 


* The doubts which have been expressed about Mr. Vardill’s having 
entered upon the duties of this office, are dispelled by a letter written by 
him from King’s College, in Sept., 1773, to George Washington concern- 
ing the latter’s stepson, John Parke Custis. Undoubtedly, Mr. Vardill 
left New York for England before the college was closed in 1776. 
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Municipal Law.” This action was taken on December 14, 
1784, and bears witness to the broad views and high ideals 
of the Columbia trustees of that day. But it is not sur- 
prising that such views and ideas were entertained by a 
board whose leaders were John Jay and Alexander Hamil- 
ton. Unfortunately, however, Columbia’s finances were 
then at a low ebb, and the ambitious project of a law 
school with three professors, was not carried out, al- 
though the idéa of providing for legal instruction was still 
cherished. 

The financial condition of the College was greatly im- 
proved in 1792 by a grant from the state of various sums 
in partial reparation of losses sustained during the war, 
and of the further sum of seven hundred and fifty pounds 
annually for five years, ‘‘ to be applied to the payment of 
the salaries of additional professors.” It was now possible 
for the trustees to do something for legal instruction. 
Accordingly, a professorship of law was established in 
1793, and James Kent, A.M., was unanimously elected 
to fill the chair, at an annual salary of £200. It was not 
an extraordinary stipend to be sure, but it should be re- 
membered that the incumbent was a young and struggling 
lawyer, and that it was supposed the perquisites of the po- 
sition would equal the salary. Moreover, the duties of the 
professorship were not engrossing, and the appointment, 
he wrote his brother, ‘will even aid my professional 
practice at the bar,” and prove ‘‘ not only honorable but 
profitable.” 

He entered upon the preparation of his lectures with 
much enthusiasm, reading in the original, by way of spe- 
cial equipment, ‘‘ Bynkershoeck, Quintilian and Cicero’s 
rhetorical works, besides English reports and digests.” 
That the course was not intended primarily for professional 
students appears from the prospectus contained in a pamph- 
let published in 1794, entitled ‘‘ The State of Learning in 
the College of New York.” At that time the college em- 
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braced two faculties—The Faculty of Arts and The Fac- 
ulty of Physic, and the prospectus referred to appears in 
the sketch of the first of these faculties. It is as follows: 
‘*Mr. Kent having been so recently appointed, has not 
as yet entered upon a course of lectures; but this pro- 
fessorship is intended to comprise a brief review of the 
history, the nature, the several forms and the just ends of 
civil government—a sketch of the origin, progress and 
final settlement of the United States—a particular detail 
of the organization and duties of the several departments 
of the general government, together with an examination 
of such parts of the civil and criminal codes of the fed- 
eral jurisprudence, as shall be the most susceptible of illus- 
tration and most conducive to public utility. The courts 
of the several states and the connection they bear to the 
general government will then be considered, and the more 
particular examination of the Constitution of this State. 
The whole detail of our municipal law, with relation to 
the rights of property, and of persons, and the forms of 
administering justice, both civil and criminal, will then be 
treated fully and at large.” 

The opening lecture of the course was delivered No- 
vember 17, 1744, and was published in pamphlet form by 
the college trustees for private distribution.* It was well 
received, not only by those who listened to its delivery, but 
by the far larger body of its readers. Of the latter class 
was John Adams, then Vice-President of the United States, 
who wrote to his son Charles Adams: ‘*I am much pleased 
with the lecture, and esteem the talents and character of 
the Professor.” Some idea of the spirit with which the 
young professor entered upon the course, may be formed 
from the following extracts from the opening and closing 
paragraphs of the lecture: ‘‘ This is the first instance in 
the annals of this seat of learning, that the science of 


* This rare and valuable pamphlet will be republished in an early num- 
ber of the Columbia Law Review. 
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Municipal Laws has thus been admitted into friendship 
with her sister arts and been invited to lend her aid to 
complete a course of public education. . . . If hetowhom 
is entrusted in this seat of learning, the cultivation of our 
laws, can have any effect in elevating the attention of 
some of our youth from the narrow and selfish objects of 
the profession, to the nobler study of the general princi- 
ples of our governments, and the policy of our laws :—If 
he can, in any degree illustrate their reason, their wisdom 
and their propitious influence on the freedom, order and 
happiness of society, and thereby produce a more genera] 
interest in their support, he will deem it a happy consola- 
tion for his labors.” 

The course consisted of twenty-six lectures, extend- 
ing, as he wrote his brother on March 1, 1795, ‘* not 
only through the Constitution and jurisprudence of the 
Union, the Constitution of this and the other states, but 
our doctrine of real property. My first plan was to ex- 
amine the law of personal property, including the com- 
mercial branches, and the system of our criminal code. 
But I found myself absolutely unable to complete the 
whole, and was obliged to leave this first course imperfect. 
It will be an easy thing to make these additions, and re- 
view and improve the whole by next November. I am 
satisfied that my lectures have been well received and that 
my expectations are answered.” Upon the fly-leaf of his 
own copy of the opening lecture, he noted that he ‘* was 
honored by the attendance throughout the course of seven 
students and thirty-six gentlemen, chiefly lawyers and law 
students who did not belong to the college.” In the same 
memorandum he notes, that ‘* during my second course, 
commencing Nov., 1795, I read thirty-one lectures, in my 
office, and had only two students besides my clerk.” The 
following year, no students presented themselves for the 
course, and on May 2, 1797, he tendered his resignation. 
It was not accepted, however, until April, 1798, and this 
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final action appears to have been taken, not because the 
Trustees shared the dissatisfaction with the performance of 
his duties which the professor had expressed in his letter 
of resignation, but because he had been appointed a judge 
of the Supreme Court. 

In the letter of resignation, he refers to the fact that in 
the early part of the second season he published the three 
preliminary lectures, together with a summary of the entire 
course, in order that the public might become acquainted 
with the details of his plan. While this publication did 
not draw students, it did give the author a reputation abroad, 
and was cited as an authority in Brown’s Treatise on Civil 
and Admiralty Law, published shortly afterwards in Eng- 
land. This is believed to be the first citation ever made of 
an American law book by an English author. 

After Kent’s retirement from Columbia, the professor- 
ship of law was unoccupied until 1823, when he was 
reappointed to the chair, after his retirement from the 
office of chancellor, at the age of sixty—that being the age 
limit fixed by the Constitution to the Chancellor’s term of 
office. Some years afterward he wrote Thomas Washing- 
ton: ‘*The trustees of Columbia College immediately ten- 
dered me again my old office of Professor, which had lain 
dormant from 1795. I undertook (but exceedingly against 
my inclination) to write and deliver law lectures.” Per- 
haps this reluctance was due in part to the fact that his 
former lectures had not attracted more students, and in part 
to his estimate of those lectures. We have seen that he 
expressed satisfaction with them at the conclusion of the 
first season, but later he recorded in his memoranda, ** I 
have long since discovered them to have been slight and 
trashy productions; I wanted judicial labors to teach me 
precision.” ‘The unfortunate fate of his first course was 
not exceptional; it was shared by courses given in other 
parts of the country about that time, by men of great ex- 
perience and distinguished reputation. Associate Justice 
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Wilson of the United States Supreme Court became Pro- 
fessor of Law in the College of Philadelphia, in 1790, but 
was unable to carry on his work successfully after the first 
year. At Harvard, Justice Parker, of the State Supreme 
Court, met with no greater encouragement, when he 
entered upon the duties of Law Lecturer. 

The second attempt at legal instruction in Columbia was 
productive of remarkable results, although they were of a 
kind not contemplated either by the trustees or by Chan- 
cellor Kent. 

However reluctant he may have been to take up again 
the work which he had laid aside in a mood of disappoint- 
ment, twenty-six years before, he soon became thoroughly 
interested in it. Early in January, 1824, he wrote to his 
brother: ‘*I have for two or three weeks engaged with 
great zeal in preparing law lectures.” A fortnight later 
he writes, ‘‘ I have got eight to ten lectures written out and 
mean to begin the first of February, and shall deliver but 
two formal lectures a week, with one more private for the 
matriculated students only. By this means I can keep up 
two lectures a week until June, and that shall be the ex- 
tent of my first imperfect and broken course.” In No- 
vember of the same year, he entered upon a longer and 
fuller course, although in a letter of the gth of that month 
he intimates that he is still engaged in preparing new lec- 
tures, which give him a good deal of trouble and anxiety 
and compel him to study and write all the time. He con- 
tinued to discharge the duties of law professor until the 
spring of 1826, when, as he wrote in 1828, ‘‘ having got 
heartily tired of lecturing, I abandoned it.” Perhaps the 
success which attended the publication of the first volume 
of his Commentaries, and the labor required for the prep- 
aration of the later volumes, account for his withdrawal 
from academic work. Certainly, there is nothing to indi- 
cate a lack of appreciation either by students or by the col- 
lege authorities. In the preface to the first volume, the 
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author writes: ‘‘ In the performance of my collegiate duty, 
I had the satisfaction to meet a collection of interesting 
young gentlemen of fine talents and pure character, who 
placed themselves under my instruction, and in whose wel- 
fare a deep interest is felt. Having been encouraged to 
suppose that the publication of the lectures might render 
them more extensively useful, I have been induced to sub- 
mit the present volume to the notice of students, and of the 
junior members of the profession, for whose use they were 
originally compiled. Another volume is wanting to em- 
brace all the material parts of the lectures which have 
been composed.” He soon found, however, that his plan 
could not be completed within the limits of two volumes. 
A third volume was published in 1828 and a fourth in 1830. 

And so it came about that Columbia’s first and most 
famous professor of law was not the founder of a law 
school, but the author of a legal classic. It is true, the 
name of James Kent, LL.D., was carried in Columbia 
catalogues as the professor of law, and that he continued 
the incumbent of the professorship, until his death in 1847. 
But his name served only to give lustre to the faculty list. 
No work was done and no emoluments were received by 
him as occupant of the chair of law, after 1826. Still, 
Columbia claims and rightfully claims a share in the fame 
of Kent’s Commentaries. Undoubtedly, it was her insti- 
tution of a law professorship, and her early and abiding 
faith in James Kent as the most suitable man for the place, 
that induced him to undertake their preparation. Her sons 
have a right to feel a peculiar pride in them as an expansion 
of lectures delivered upon her foundation and under her 
immediate auspices; and to rejoice in the fact, as stated 
in Abram S. Hewitt’s terse encomium, that they ‘‘ have had 
a deeper and more lasting influence in the formation of na- 
tional character, than any other secular book of the century.” 

In 1848, William Betts, a graduate of Columbia in the 
class of 1820, a trustee of the College and a distinguished 
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member of the New York bar, was chosen to the profes- 
sorship made vacant by Chancellor Kent’s death. He de- 
livered a few lectures, but they were given as a labor of 
love to his alma mater, and were spasmodic and inter- 
mittent, as such labors of love generally are. 

After his resignation in 1854, the professorship was 
vacant for some years. During this period the financial 
resources of the college had been largely increased, and 
the Trustees felt the time had come when they could safely 
attempt to provide for the study of law as a part of a univer- 
sity course. Their original plan, as set forth in a college 
statute of 1857, included a school of Jurisprudence, in 
which the following studies were to be pursued: History ; 
Political Economy ; Political Philosophy; the Principles 
of Natural and International Law; Civil and Common 
Law; the writings of the Greeks and Romans, and of the 
modern civilians and jurists, appropriate to the last three 
subjects. It will be observed that this department was not 
intended as a professional school. In connection with the 
School of Letters and the School of Science, it was to 
furnish a university or post-graduate course of study lead- 
ing to the degree of Master of Arts. As explained by 
Mr. Betts, chairman of the Committee which had matured 
the plan, it permitted the college students, at the end of 
their Junior year, to select either of these schools for their 
senior year. After receiving the Bachelor’s degree, they 
were to be encouraged to remain for two years more in the 
school which they had selected, and obtain the Master’s 
degree. Each school was also open for graduates of other 
colleges. In the fall of 1857, the School of Jurisprudence 
had six students. 

A few months later, a special committee, consisting of 
H. Potter, Wm. Betts, G. G. Wan Wagenen, Samuel B. 
Ruggles and George F. Allen, reported that they had 
‘*had several deliberations on the best mode of organizing 
the institution in the Law Department, and that they were 
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of the opinion that a greater probability of success will 
attend this department, should it be organized with a view 
of actual admission to the bar; and that instruction in 
other and higher branches, not absolutely necessary for 
such admission, may be superadded to the course, and 
placed within the reach of students.” This superadded 
instruction in history and the other subjects enumerated in 
the statute of 1857 was to be offered as an inducement to 
students to join the school, but was not to form a part of 
the Law School curriculum. The report was adopted, and 
the decision was reached to give the control of the new 
department to one man. A month later, in June, 1858, 
the name of Theodore W. Dwight was suggested as Pro- 
fessor of Municipal Law, and his appointment was for- 
mally confirmed by the Trustees, October 4, 1858. The 
separation of the Law Department from the School of 
Jurisprudence, and its organization as a distinct and inde- 
pendent school, it will be observed, was the result of care- 
ful and continued deliberations on the part of a special 
committee of eminent lawyers. It has since remained the 
settled policy of the University. 

Professor Dwight had already gained a high reputation 
as a teacher of law at Hamilton College, where he had 
organized and maintained for some years a flourishing law 
school. At Columbia, this reputation was not only main- 
tained but enhanced, until he was recognized in England 
as one of the most eminent teachers of his day. In an 
article on ‘*‘ Legal Education,” Professor Dicey referred to 
him, in 1871, ‘‘as one of the ablest professors that any 
school of law ever possessed ;” and again, as having ‘‘a 
reputation throughout the whole Union as the greatest liv- 
ing American teacher of law, who has in substance founded 
and keeps alive, simply by his own capacity as a teacher, 
one of the best schools of law.”* Shortly afterwards Mr. 


* Macmillan’s Magazine, XXV, 127. 
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Bryce, writing upon ‘* The Legal Profession in America,”’ 
declared ‘‘ Columbia College is fortunate in possessing a 
professor of great legal ability and an extraordinary gift 
of exposition. Better law teaching. than Mr. Dwight’s it 
is hardly possible to imagine; it would be worth an 
English student’s while to cross the Atlantic to attend his 
course.”* 

The school which had attained such eminence in 1871, 
was opened in 1858 with much solicitude. To use Profes- 
sor Dwight’s words: ‘*It was not without misgiving, it 
may be not without trepidation, that a new effort was made 
to establish systematic legal instruction in New York.” 
Doubts of success might well have been entertained in view 
of previous failures here, and of the moderate prosperity 
of law schools in other places. These institutions, about 
eighteen in number, did not command an attendance of 
more than five or six hundred men. An enrollment of 
thirty-five students at the opening session served to dis- 
pel all doubts about the success of the new Law School. 
‘‘ The next year,” writes Professor Dwight, ‘‘ the number 
of students was sixty-two. In the third year there were 
one hundred and three. Many ‘of these early students 
were members of the bar. In one year the lawyers in at- 
tendance numbered seventy-five.” For many years nearly 
all the work of regular legal instruction was done by Pro- 
fessor Dwight. It is true, lectures were given by Professor 
Lieber on Political Science, by Professor Nairne on Moral 
Philosophy, by Professor Ordronaux on Medical Juris- 
prudence, and by distinguished members of the New 
York bar on special topics; but these lectures did not 
exceed three in each week, were given in the evening and 
attendance upon them was not required. Professor Dicey 
was quite right, therefore, in declaring that the Columbia 
Law School of the early seventies had been founded and 
was kept alive by the genius of a single instructor. 


* Macmillan’s Magazine, XXV, 209. 
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The continued growth of the school called for an in- 
crease in the teaching force, and, in 1878, two professors 
were added. The requirements for admission were raised, 
and it was ‘* determined to augment the tests of attendance 
and proficiency.” Provision was made, also, for a third 
year of study for those who desired to continue their work 
beyond the regular course, which covered but two years. 
Meanwhile, the legal profession of New York and other 
leading states had become convinced that the standard of 
admission to the bar should be raised, and that the period 
of study should be lengthened. Effect was given to this 
opinion by the New York Court of Appeals, in its rules 
which required of candidates for the bar a three years’ 
course of study in a law office, or a course of two years in 
a law school, following a successful examination in cer- 
tain prescribed branches. With this demand of the pro- 
fession for higher standards of legal education, the trus- 
tees of Columbia were in hearty accord. As the Law 
School had required of its first students more work and 
greater legal knowledge than were barely necessary for 
admission to the bar, so, it was felt, should the require- 
ments now be advanced correspondingly beyond those of 
the Court of Appeals. After much discussion and no little 
difference of opinion, it was decided in 1888 that the 
Law School course should be increased to three years. 
‘This extension of the course,” wrote Professor Dwight 
in 1889, ‘‘ is largely due to the persistent and enlightened 
efforts of Stephen P. Nash, an eminent practitioner at the 
New York bar, to whom the Law School owes a perma- 
nent debt of gratitude.” Another trustee of the period, 
who took a prominent part in extending the course and 
raising the standard of legal education at Columbia, was 
Charles M. DaCosta. Before the new scheme of Law 
School work was fairly initiated, Professor Dwight availed 
himself of a provision of the university statutes which en- 
titles a ‘* professor who has been fifteen successive years 
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or upwards in the service of the university, and who is also 
sixty-five years of age or over, to be made an emeritus 
professor on half pay,” and tendered his resignation from 
active service, to take effect July 1, 1891. In accepting 
his resignation, the Trustees directed that, ‘‘ in recogni- 
tion of Dr. Dwight’s preéminent services as Warden of 
the Law School since 1858, he be requested to sit for his 
portrait,” and at a later date his honored name was given 
to one of the professorships in law. 

Upon his retirement, a reorganization of the Law Faculty 
was effected, and many changes were made in the curric- 
ulum, as well as in the methods and aims of the school. 
With an extension of the course from two to three years, 
and an increase in the number of professors giving their 
entire time and energies to legal instruction, it became 
possible to expand the curriculum and to augment the 
work required of students. Under the old régime, seven 
and one-half hours a week, during two years, made up 
the sum total of required class-room work. Under the 
new, fourteen hours a week during three years are the 
minimum amount required, while to-day, twenty-three hours 
a week are offered to the student in the second year, and 
twenty-six hours in the third year. In other words, the 
work required for the degree at present is nearly three 
times as great as it was a dozen years ago, while the 
amount of private law work offered is more than four 
times as great. 

When the school was opened, and for many years there- 
after, it ‘‘ was located at a distance from the College, so as 
to be nearer the business portion of the city, and more con- 
venient of access to students, many of whom are connected 
with lawyers’ offices while pursuing their studies in the 
school, and have, therefore, to come from the lower por- 
tion of the city.” Thus wrote Professor Dwight in 1876. 
Accordingly, the exercises were held during the first year 
in the rooms of the Historical Society, Eleventh Street and 
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Second Avenue; from 1858 to 1873, in the old Colonnade 
Building, 37 Lafayette Place; and from 1873 to 1883, 
at the corner of Lafayette Place and Great Jones Street, 
in a house erected and long occupied as a family residence 
by Peter Schermerhorn, father of the present chairman of 
the Board of Trustees. Even after the school was removed 
to Forty-ninth Street and Madison Avenue, the lecture 
hours were arranged so as to give students, who desired it, 
the opportunity of spending most of each day in a law office. 

At present, all law school exercises are held in the noble 
Library building of the University on One Hundred and 
Sixteenth Street. No attempt is made to arrange lectures 
for the convenience of young men in law offices, seven or 
eight miles away. Indeed, the student is not encouraged 
to mingle law-office work with that of the Law School, but 
is urged to give all his time and energies, during the course, 
to a scientific study of the law. This policy has proved 
most successful. In 1893-4, the enrollment of students in 
the school was 247. In 1901-2, it is 452. During that 
period, too, the proportion of college graduates has in- 
creased from 42 to 63 per cent. 

Not only has the course of study been expanded and 
the amount of required work increased, but the standard 
of admission has been raised. At present, persons who 
are not graduates of colleges and scientific schools in good 
standing, must be eligible for admission to the Sophomore 
Class of the College, or must present the academic diploma 
of the Regents of the State of New York, in order to 
gain admission to the school. And, beginning with the 
academic year 1903-1904, no person will be admitted to 
the school except graduates of colleges and scientific 
schools in good standing, or persons presenting satisfactory 
evidence of equivalent training. 

Francis M. Burpick 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES ADEQUATE PREPARA- 
TION FOR THE STUDY OF LAW 


OME three years ago Columbia University determined 
that it was desirable and feasible to require that candi- 
dates for admission to its School of Law shall have thorough 
collegiate training, and shall have taken their first degree. 
There has been, as usual, diversity of opinion upon this 
subject. It is believed that the failure to reach a more 
general agreement is due largely to a misunderstanding of 
the question at issue and the problem to be solved. 

If it were left to the authorities of the University to de- 
termine the conditions of entrance to the bar of this state, 
it is not at all probable that a majority could be found 
who would place the Bachelor’s degree from a college of 
recognized standing as one of the requirements. Nor is it 
at all likely that a majority could be found who would 
even demand that candidates for the bar should show 
that they had received satisfactory training at a school of 
law. The approach to all professions and callings in this 
country must always be as free as possible from all ob- 
structions. It is generally admitted, and without discus- 
sion, that men who have had scarcely more than the ele- 
ments of a common-school training have reached the 
highest positions of trust and honor and responsibility and 
financial reward. ‘To deny this would be as foolish as it 
would be futile: to ignore it would be short-sighted indeed. 
It is one of the most encouraging and inspiring character- 
istics of our civilization that the magic wand of opportu- 
nity is waved above our entire population. Just as parti- 
cles of steel spring from the dust to the face of a magnet 
passed above them, so the best in this country has always 
responded to opportunity—and the best is still found in the 
unlikeliest spots. This general principle of freedom in 
right of way is accepted without hesitation and without 
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limitation: by no institution more readily than by Co- 
lumbia. 

But it must be admitted that this path to successful ser- 
vice and renown is an exceedingly difficult path; and that 
where one treads it successfully, thousands have been 
beaten back—discouraged and disheartened, with serious 
loss of what might otherwise have been positive productive 
power, a loss not only to themselves but to the community 
at large. Still other thousands have brought disaster and 
suffering to the world because they were never more than 
half prepared for their work. The glory of our civiliza- 
tion is not only that it keeps this pathway open to all, but 
that in a very generous manner it makes it firm and smooth, 
and thereby permits a swifter pace and a race that is run 
with less of wear and tear of body, mind and spirit, with 
much more certainty of reaching the goal. The willing- 
ness with which all American communities support a sys- 
tem of public education, which in all parts of the country 
includes primary and secondary education and in many of 
the states of the Union covers the highest forms of gen- 
eral, technical and professional training, is conclusive 
proof of the wise and general acceptance of the truth that 
he who strikes off the shackles of ignorance is an eman- 
cipator indeed. 

The question which this university must decide, how- 
ever, is simply this: What constitutes an adequate prepa- 
ration for the study of law? To this may be added the 
necessity of careful consideration by the university of the 
point at which it is proper to expend trust-funds for this 
special education. No highly specialized education can 
be made self-supporting ; and the first duty of the univer- 
sity to those whose generosity makes such education at all 
possible, is to see that the trust is most efficiently adminis- 
tered. Under what circumstances, then, shall the seal of 
the university be placed upon one who has undertaken to 
complete the courses of its Law School? This is not a 
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question of what may barely suffice, rather of what is 
ample: it does not concern itself with how slight the prep- 
aration may be and yet give some measure of success, 
rather with the question what constitutes the most com- 
plete preparation for the largest success. It is really a 
consideration on the part of the university as to whether 
the time has come when it may give itself to the mainte- 
nance of an ideal. 

In spite of all that may be said to the contrary, it is en- 
tirely evident that consciously or unconsciously the people 
of this country have set the seal of explicit approval upon 
the work of college men as such. To examine the edu- 
cational advantages, or what may be called the intellectual 
origin, of the men who hold the highest positions in the 
gift of the people, is simply to find that while they con- 
stitute a very small per cent. of the entire population, a 
very large per cent. of their own number are graduates 
from institutions of higher learning. This is coming to be 
quite as true in the business world as in the professional 
world; though this phase of our national life is of some- 
what recent development. This instinctive recognition by 
the people at large of the acceptable results of higher 
education is one of the most hopeful signs of our times, 
as it has been one of the greatest sources of our strength 
as a nation throughout the past. The attorney therefore, 
needs the college training if for no other reason than to be 
in line with his fellow men, and to meet what may very 
properly be called a popular and increasing demand. 

But there are other reasons, and reasons which most of 
us will think even stronger than this. The men in no 
other profession or calling are obliged to meet such a 
varied and imperative demand in such diverse and even 
opposite fields of life and thought, as are the members of 
the bar. The trial of cases, and the giving of wise and 
effective counsel, compel a wide and intimate acquaintance 
with nearly every interest of men, and an extended and 
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accurate knowledge of nearly every field of human activity. 
With all the specialization of later years, which shows itself 
at the bar as well as in every other form of human en- 
deavor, it still remains true that the successful attorney and 
counsellor must be a man of exceeding breadth and ac- 
curacy of information and keenness of insight, strong in 
his logic, a close observer and a careful reasoner, with 
excellent administrative qualities as well. If these char- 
acteristics are to be successfully developed, if the practi- 
tioner is to move easily in the world of ideas and in such 
an extended sphere, then he needs to lay the foundation 
for all his after-life broad and deep and strong. It is not 
assumed for a moment that this can be accomplished 
within the limits of a college course, any more than it is 
thought that he becomes a master of the law by reason of 
his accomplishing successfully the work of a school devoted 
to this profession. The field of inquiry which he must 
practically master is too extended to be covered either in 
this short space of time or thus early in life. But it is 
well known that certain facts and principles are elemental 
and fundamental; and that when these are mastered the 
rest of the work is comparatively easy, and is largely a 
question of time. If the young man just admitted to the 
bar has learned something of himself, has developed self- 
mastery, has gained the power of concentration, has 
learned how to read and how to study, has quickened his 
perceptive faculties, has become acquisitive rather than 
merely inquisitive, yet has become wisely inquisitive, has 
learned how to take hold of information and make it 
knowledge, and has mastered the beginnings of several 
things; his forward and upward movement is practically 
assured. Without this, he goes lame in both feet, painfully 
and with a constant sense of effort, where he ought to 
move powerfully, easily, masterfully. 

It is not the purpose to undertake to set forth here in 
detail the studies which it is desirable that an applicant for 
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admission to the bar should have pursued, in addition to 
those which are purely professional. But surely this much 
may be said. He ought to know something of the general 
history of Europe, more of the political and constitutional 
history of England, and most of the political and constitu- 
tional history of the United States. He will lose nothing 
and will gain much if he has mastered the elements of 
political economy, has informed himself in outline at least 
upon the history of industrial society, and has found time 
to give some special attention to a few of the more practi- 
cal problems of economics and of the industrial and social 
life of the day. He ought to know much of civics (in the 
broad sense of the word) and he should certainly have 
made both general and comparative study of municipal 
government and of political institutions. He should have 
had thorough training in English: from paragraph-writing 
to brief-making and argument. He should be able to read 
at least the alphabet of the three natural sciences; and 
should have acquired the scientific temper, should under- 
stand scientific methods, and should appreciate the results 
of these. He should have studied psychology at least 
sufficiently to have begun to understand the workings of 
the human mind. There will be scarcely a day in his 
future experience in which there will not come some 
question of physiology or anatomy, or some technical ques- 
tion under mechanical or civil engineering, which he must 
be prepared to answer; in fact these practical questions 
so-called are more numerous than those which arise under 
the more liberal studies to which reference has just been 
made. One of the most prominent attorneys in the city of 
Chicago declares that he owes his success almost entirely 
to the fact that he gave a full year to the study of certain 
phases of mechanical and electrical engineering before he 
began the study of law. A gentleman most eminent at 
the bar of New York asserts that the foundation of his 
advancement was laid in a course of hard reading in psy- 
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chology, taken nearly twenty years after he began the 
practice of his profession—and which he wishes he had 
taken twenty years earlier than he did. Illustrations could 
be multiplied almost without number of the desirability and 
the necessity of this scholarship and erudition—using both 
words in their best sense—and of the immediate rewards, 
in professional reputation and honor, which follow these. 

Noting all this, therefore, and viewing the practice of 
the law as a learned profession involving the very highest 
responsibilities and opportunities, and not as a trade or 
calling with a narrow horizon and with limited personal 
relations; it seems entirely desirable that Columbia Uni- 
versity should be one of those institutions of higher 
learning, institutions of sufficient standing to give their de- 
cisions and their actions commanding influence, which 
determine that of those desiring admission to the bar 
through their schools of law, they will place the stamp 
of their approval only upon such as have secured at least 
that general collegiate training which is the best and 
surest foundation for all successful intellectual activity in 
later life. 

James H. CANFIELD 


LEGAL EDUCATION IN EUROPE 


N a period of educational experiments, such as that 
through which we are now passing in the United States, 
itis of interest to consider the phases through which legal 
education has passed in Europe. Office training, the text- 
book system, the lecture system and the case system are 
all very ancient things; and there is hardly any conceiv- 
able combination of these systems that has not existed in 
Europe at some time within the last twenty centuries. 
Two thousand years ago the young Roman who desired 
to learn the law associated himself as auditor with a jurist 
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of established reputation. He was permitted to listen to the 
responses or opinions which his preceptor gave to clients, 
to examine the forms of conveyance or contract or testa- 
ment which the preceptor drew, and, at favorable moments, 
to seek explanations of matters which he did not under- 
stand. Occasionally he was privileged—and this must 
have been the best part of his training—to hear discussions 
between his preceptor and other jurists concerning the con- 
troverted portions of the law. With all this, there were 
books to be read. He had learned, as a boy, the text of 
the Twelve Tables; he had now to learn their interpreta- 
tion and the equitable changes introduced by the pretorian 
edict; and he must familiarize himself with the pretorian 
forms of pleading. There were already standard treatises : 
systematic presentations of the civil (or, as we should say, 
common) law, monographs on special topics, and above 
all, collections of the decisions rendered by eminent jurists 
which had been accepted as authoritative precedents. 
There existed also, at the close of the republican period, 
the beginnings of systematic instruction. Just as the first 
law schools in the United States grew out of office study, 
so at Rome the fact that a distinguished jurist drew about 
him a considerable body of auditors led him to talk to 
them and discuss with them as a body, or, as we should 
say, asaclass. It was already customary to give to be- 
ginners a general view of the whole field of the law. 
Servius Sulpicius for example, ‘‘ was grounded (dns¢ztutus) 
by Balbus Lucilius, but was chiefly instructed by Gallus 
Aquilius” (D. 1,2, 2,§43). Under the Empire regular law 
schools were established, first at Rome, later in the chief 
provincial cities. The course of study extended over three 
or four years, and the method of instruction was by lectures 
and discussions. In the first year the students heard lectures 
setting forth, in outline, the leading principles of the civil 
and pretorian law or, as we should say, of common law 
and equity. The famous /ustitutes of Gaius are thought 
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to be such a course of lectures. During the remainder of 
the first year and through the second, the pretorian edict 
was expounded, chapter by chapter, with illustrative cases, 
and the more important parts of the civil law were devel- 
oped inthe same way. The third year was devoted wholly 
to the discussion of leading cases in all branches of the 
law. A fourth year was given to private study. We 
may conjecture that in the second, third and fourth years 
much reading of standard commentaries and much study 
of cases were required. If we are to judge by results, no 
better system of legal training has ever existed; for this 
system produced the great jurist-judges of the third cen- 
tury—Papinian, Paul and Ulpian. Justinian made no 
change in the system, except to furnish authoritative texts, 
and to lengthen the period of class work by one year. 

With the revival of the study of Justinian’s law-books 
in the twelfth century, the universities (of Italy, in the first 
place, and then of England, France, Germany and Spain) 
became the seats of legal education. The refusal of the 
university faculties to recognize that local custom or even 
national law, when such law began to develop, was worth 
studying—their persistent and exclusive cultivation of the 
Roman law, civil and canon—had much to do with the 
reception of those foreign laws in Germany and in the 
Netherlands; but in England their attitude drove law stu- 
dents to the Inns, as in the eighteenth century the same 
attitude, on the part of the Spanish universities, drove law 
students to special ‘* academies.” In general, however, 
the universities retained their monopoly of legal education ; 
and in the nineteenth century, when the great modern codi- 
fications furnished them with suitable texts, they began to 
devote a fair amount of attention to national law, gradually 
relegating Roman law to the position of a fundamental but 
introductory discipline. 

From the twelfth century through the seventeenth, and 
to a great extent even in the eighteenth century, law was 
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taught ‘‘exegetically”; #. e. the Justitutes of Justinian, 
select titles of his Digest and Code, and the more important 
of his Vovels were successively read and explained. Men- 
tion was made, at the proper places, of the changes intro- 
duced by the canon law (the Decree of Gratian and the 
Decretals were also made the subjects of special courses) ; 
but national legislation, if noticed at all, was treated in 
connection with the JVovels. This method of study had 
the advantage of bringing the student face to face with an 
enormous mass of case law; for the Digest of Justinian is 
largely casuistic, and the greater number of the constitu- 
tions in his Code are decisions of actual cases (rescripts). 
The cases, to be sure, were ancient, but they were admi- 
rably reasoned, and in them were imbedded principles of 
permanent validity. Much new law was derived during 
the middle ages from these cases; and as late as the nine- 
teenth century Jhering discovered, in some decisions not 
previously interpreted as he interpreted them, rules regard- 
ing warranty of contract which have been incorporated in 
the new German code. 

Down to the seventeenth century the same exegetic 
method dominated legal literature. The law-books of 
Justinian were ‘‘ glossed,” 7. e. annotated; and when 
separate commentaries began to appear they followed the 
‘*‘legal order,” #. ¢. the order of Justinian’s titles. In the 
sixteenth century, however, Cujacius began to study the 
Roman law in its historical development, and Donellus set 
the example of presenting its rules in a more logical ar- 
rangement. Little by little, these tendencies became domi- 
nant in the universities, until, in the nineteenth century, the 
immediate study of the text of Justinian was largely sup- 
planted by historical and systematic lectures on the Roman 
law. To these have been added historical and systematic 
courses on ecclesiastical law, on commercial law, on the 
national law, public and private, of each country, and on 
international: law. The weak point of the whole modern 
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development is that less attention is now paid to cases than 
at any previous period. In Germany during my residence 
there as a student (1877-80) there were occasional exegetica, 
survivals of the medieval teaching, in which the lecturer 
explained particularly difficult cases from the Digest; and 
there were Practica, in which real or imaginary cases were 
discussed. Jhering’s practicum at Gottingen was admi- 
rably conducted ; I can imagine no better handling of cases 
for the purpose of cultivating juristic thinking. There 
was also some discussion of cases in the seminars. In my 
observation, however, the exegetica and practica, which 
were purely optional, were scantily attended; and to the 
seminars, of course, only a small number of advanced stu- 
dents were admitted. There was, moreover, practically 
no study of modern German decisions. Acquaintance 
with these was regarded as a matter of practical rather 
than theoretic interest, and their study was relegated to 
the later and practical training to be obtained after leaving 
the university. 

It does not appear that much attention is paid to cases, 
ancient or modern, in the universities of other European 
countries. There are indications, however, especially in 
Germany, that a reaction is likely to occur, and that the 
examination of decisions, which constituted so important 
a part of European legal education before the nineteenth 
century, will find its way back into the regular course of 
required studies. There are, moreover, points of distinct 
superiority in European legal education. The practical 
training which is required after the university courses are 
completed is obtained, in Germany and in some other 
countries, through service rendered to the State. The can- 
didate who has passed his first examination on the subjects 
taught in the university, becomes, for a term of years, an 
unpaid official in the judicial service. He is then reéx- 
amined, and if successful, has the option of remaining in 
the judicial servive or of becoming an advocate. His first 
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view of applied law is thus gained from above, and as far 
as training can determine the result, it would surely seem 
that a lawyer so trained would be less likely to forget, in 
serving clients, his higher duty to justice and the common 
good. 

Again, the European university clings to the good old 
habit of helping the student to correlate his courses and 
to see the law as an entire system, by starting him in his 
studies with a general view of the whole field (Zncyclo- 
padie), or at least of the entire private law (institutes). 
The dominant view in American law schools at the present 
time is that such a course, if given at all, should be given 
at the end rather than at the beginning of the legal curricu- 
lum. It is said that it is of no use to furnish a student with 
a set of mental pigeon-holes until he has something to put 
in them; but it is perhaps possible to put in each just 
enough to determine its character and to serve as a nucleus 
for further deposits. As far as the Roman law was con- 
cerned, Gaius was rather successful in doing precisely this 
thing. It is said, again, that such a course, given at the be- 
ginning, is opposed to the ‘‘ inductive principle.” Perhaps, 
however, there is no one principle of education by which 
alone we are to be saved from unscientific thinking, 
and perhaps we are overworking the inductive principle. 
At least, there is no question that such a course should 
be given somewhere in the curriculum, and in most of 
our law schools it is not given at all. (Cf Report of Com- 
mittee of American Bar Association, 1893, pp. 21, e¢ seq.) 

Again, in all the European universities legal history is 
taught with a thoroughness which has no parallel in our 
American education. The case system is said to be a 
historical system, but it gives only the history of special 
doctrines. It affords no view of the development of the 
law as a whole. 

Finally, the European university cultivates in its legal 
faculty, as in its other faculties, the spirit of research, and 
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trains a small body of thoroughly equipped investigators. 
To men with any bent in this direction, the instigation and 
inspiration received from university lecturers, each of 
whom is a specialist, and the training given in the sem- 
inars are of inestimable worth. Such men, of course, 
constitute but a small minority of the student body, and 
the chief duty of a law school is to train practicing lawyers. 
This, however, is not, asthe American law school is prone 
to think, its only duty. On the university law school 
especially rests the obligation not merely to preserve but to 
augment knowledge. It may be, as German scholars 
themselves are saying, that the German law faculties un- 
duly subordinate their function of professional education 
to their desire to encourage research; but this means that 
the German university is strongest at precisely the point 
at which the American university is weakest; and the 
rational conclusion is that each may well borrow something 
from the methods of the other. European law faculties 
may with advantage make use of our case system—if we 
can call that ours which existed at least sixteen hundred 
years before America was discovered—and we may, with 
profit, imitate their historical and systematic treatment of 


law, and their seminars. 
: Munroe SMITH 


THE CHINESE CHAIR AS A NEW BRANCH 
OF ORIENTAL STUDY 


IDESPREAD interest was aroused last Commence- 

ment Week by the announcement that an anony- 

mous giver, with the handsome generosity that befits the 
Orient, had donated the sum of $100,000 to establish a 
chair for the study of Chinese. On the very heels of this 
good news came a post-courier with the welcome word that 
another well-wisher had added $12,000 to the generous 
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sum. And this very month, at the February meeting of 
the Trustees, the information was made public that still 
another $100,000 had been added to the liberal fund by 
an unknown donor. It has since been learned from the 
public prints that the munificent founder of the Dean 
Lung Chair was General Horace W. Carpentier, and 
Columbia may be congratulated on having found one 
whose far-seeing vision descries in what may seem an out- 
of-the-way subject the real possibilities that lie beneath 
welding closer the bonds of union between East and West, 
between the land of the rising and the setting sun. 

Though it is said that ‘‘ East is East and West is West, 
and never the twain can meet,” the prophecy is little 
true at the present, and never were Orient and Occident 
closer to each other than they are to-day, at the opening 
of the twentieth century. No longer now can one of us 
disclaim an interest in the land of the dawn, for the East 
appears at this era of seeming rediscovery and promise to 
occupy a place somewhat like the Westward Ho of the 
New World in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
To one who has travelled in the Orient it is perfectly clear 
how important for the future it is to have those who are 
trained by scholarship, aptitude and feeling, to be able to 
interpret the thought of the East into terms of the West 
and to give back the light from the Occident to the Orient 
in more ways than the phrase at the moment may seem to 
imply. They of the East look more often than we think 
to the West; it is the fair evening twilight that combines 
with the morn to make up the perfect day. For that rea- 
son let the thinker stop twice and thrice to consider before 
judging the true and far-reaching importance of the pres- 
ent foundation. If the capitals of Europe have years ago 
recognized the value of such foundations, we of the Newer 
World should last of all be slow to see the paramount im- 
portance to-day. Such is the light in which this new and 
important chair is to be viewed. 
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In planning for the development of this particular work 
in Chinese it has been the wise educational policy of the 
University first to bring out the general bearing and impor- 
tance of Chinese studies. This point the Government of 
the Celestial Empire has rightly appreciated, as shown by 
its offer to donate abundant material in the way of texts, 
maps and records for the purpose of illustrating this field. 
Adopting a wise line of policy, the President and Trustees 
of Columbia have judiciously decided at first to have a 
series of scholarly lectures in popular form bearing upon 
China, its literature, language, history and traditions. To 
this end they have invited Professor Herbert Allen Giles, 
of the University of Cambridge, England, one of the fore- 
most living Sinologists, to deliver a series of six addresses 
on this department of the Oriental division of languages. 

Dr. Giles is a scholar of mature years and erudition. 
He served for nearly a quarter of a century in the consular 
service of China, which he entered as a young man; and 
he resigned from this post about ten years ago to devote 
himself more especially to literature and professional work 
connected with his chosen field of research. His name is 
well known to Orientalists as the author of a dozen or more 
works on China and the Chinese language; and his His- 
tory of Chinese Literature, which appeared last year, was 
a contribution to the subject that was heartily welcomed. 
In the present set of lectures, to be delivered in March, his 
plan is first to deal with the written and spoken languages 
of China in such a manner as to attract the general public, 
as well as to draw the attention of younger students. He 
will then turn to the interesting topic of what the scope of 
a library of Chinese works ought to be; and this will lead 
him to treat of the traditions and history of China, its so- 
cial and diplomatic life, and the relations that bind this an- 
cient civilization with the West. Dr. Giles will be a guest 
most cordially to be greeted. 

A. V. WivuiaMs JACKSON 
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WILLIAM ALEXANDER DUER, LL.D. 


FirtH PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


Sy igetecenes of the presidents of Columbia College, 

if at all complete, should be, to a certain extent, the 
story of the growth of the City of New York, as well as 
of Columbia College, stretching as these histories do, from 
1754 tothe present day, from the time when King’s College 
was out of town at Murray Street, to the present time when 
the great Columbia University occupies a site in Greater 
New York seven miles further uptown, but still downtown 
in Greater New York. 

In the ‘‘ Reminiscences of an Old Yorker,” written by 
Mr. Duer in 1847, he gives an account of what he saw and 
heard of New York City when he was a boy, and he says 
that when standing at what is now the corner of Ann Street 
and Broadway, and ‘‘ extending the view to the northwest, 
the first object that it met was Columbia College, then 
without wings and its original material of blue stone not 
yet ‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast’ of stucco which now 
embellishes it, or its gawky cupola replaced by the grace- 
ful dome which now crowns it. In the distance the North 
River was plainly visible.” From his account also, the 
College was no less patriotic then than it has been since 
or was during the War of the Rebellion, when the strong 
patriotism of its then President, Mr. Charles King, nearly 
caused his death from the hands of the mob which held 
control of the city for several days. 

The earliest public spectacle which Mr. Duer appears to 
have witnessed, ‘‘ was the grand procession to celebrate 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution” which took 
place in New York in July, 1788. In that procession 
came ‘* Columbia College, banner emblematical of science ; 
motto, ‘Science and Liberty mutually support and adorn 
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each other’—preceded by two large globes mounted on 
staves and borne by graduates. Then came the President 
and the Professors, followed by the students, all in their 
academic dresses.” It is thought not amiss to tell of the 
boy’s early recollections of the College of which he was 
many years afterwards to have the honor of being elected 
President. 

William Alexander Duer was the son of Col. William 
Duer, who had been a member of the Continental Congress, 
and was one of the committee appointed to frame the first 
Constitution of the State of New York; and of Catherine 
Alexander, the daughter of Major-General William Alex- 
ander; and was born at Rhinebeck, Dutchess County, 
New York, on September 8, 1780. 

He writes: ‘* After the fatal battle of Long Island, my 
parents left the city of New York where they resided since 
their marriage some three years before; they took refuge 
in one of the River counties immediately above the High- 
lands, where after some three years more I came into this 
breathing world. The earliest circumstance however that 
I can recollect with any degree of distinctness was probably 
fixed on my memory by fear. This was a rough passage 
on the Hudson River in a boat manned by soldiers, from 
my father’s residence, during the War, to West Point. I 
afterwards understood it to have been a government barge 
sent to convey my family to the Commandant of the 
famous military post, General Knox, an old friend of my 
father’s.” 

Shortly after this Mr. Duer’s family removed to New 
York, and took up their residence in the town house of the 
Philipses, of Philipse Manor, which stood at the corner of 
William (then Smith) and Pine (then King) streets, in the 
neighborhood of which were the residences of all the well- 
known people in the town, as Wall street was then ‘‘ the 
fashionable street.” The family did not remain long in 
that residence however, but moved ‘‘to the upper extremity 
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of Broadway at the extent of the City pavement where we 
took possession of the house opposite St. Paul’s church. 
* * * There was so little choice in regard to situation 
that we were fain to content ourselves with this remote 
residence. * * * It was not, to be sure, very convenient 
in point of situation for a town house, but then it rejoiced 
in some of the advantages of a country retreat; the fields 
were open to the North as far as a line ranging east- 
wardly from Warren street, where the prospect was 
bounded by those more useful than agreeable objects, 
the Bridewell, the Almshouse, the Gaol and the Gallows. 
Towards the West however there was nothing to obstruct 
the view of the North River but two low brick houses at 
the corner of Vesey Street and the College Building.” 
Beyond the fields and to the east was the ‘ Collect,” 
which was an arm ofthe East River, about where the 
Tombs now stands. 

Mr. Duer continues: ‘*The public occurrence which 
made the earliest, if not the deepest impression upon my 
memory, was the famous Doctor’s Mob, so called. It was 
provoked by the reckless imprudence of some young sur- 
geons at the hospital, who from one of the upper windows 
exhibited the dissected arms of a subject to some boys who 
were playing on the green below. One of these whose 
curiosity was thus excited, mounted upon a ladder used 
for some repairs, and as he reached the window was told 
by one of the doctors to look at his mother’s arm. It hap- 
pened unfortunately that the boy’s mother had recently 
died, which induced him to run immediately to his father, 
who was at work as a mason on a building in Broadway, 
with the information of what he had seen and heard. 
Upon receiving the intelligence, the father repaired to his 
wife’s grave and, upon opening it, found that the body 
had been removed. He returned forthwith to the place 
where he had been at work and informed his fellow- 
laborers of the circumstances, whose indignation and 
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horror at the relation were nearly equal to his own. 
Armed with the tools of their trade they marched in a 
body to the hospital, gathering recruits by the way to a 
number amounting to a formidable mob. The doctors in 
the meantime had taken the alarm and decamped. The 
theater of their operations, however, was ransacked and 
several ‘subjects’ in various states of mutilation were 
discovered. Driven to frenzy by the spectacle, the mob 
issued forth in pursuit of the doctors who, had they fallen 
into the hands of the enraged multitude, would speedily 
have been made ‘subjects.’ They had the good fortune, 
however, to elude the search and took refuge in the gaol, 
and the militia was ordered out to quell the riot. This was 
done with difficulty. The riot lasted for three or four 
days, during which the city may almost be said to have 
been in a state of siege.” 


II 


In 1791 Mr. Duer was sent by his father to be educated 
in England under the care of his aunts, who placed him 
in a public school there. Although the war with America 
was over, there seems to have been some resentment in the 
minds of the youths of England against their former 
fellow-subject, because Mr. Duer was called by them ‘* the 
little rebel” and forced to fight many a battle for his 
country. After a few years he returned from England 
and was sent to school at Erasmus Hall, Flatbush, in the 
care of Dr. Peter Wilson. As to this step Mr. Duer says 
in a note to an address before the St. Nicholas Society, 
‘*I was about entering Columbia College with a large 
class of freshmen, when owing to difficulty between the 
Trustees and Dr. Wilson, the latter resigned his professor- 
ship of ancient languages in that institution, and was ap- 
pointed principal of Erasmus Hall, whither most of us 
followed him. If I learned anything there than what 
I brought of the classics from Winchester, it was the de- 
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rivation of the English noun ‘stranger’ from the Latin 
preposition ‘E.’ ‘Thus, young gentlemen,’ the Doctor 
would say ‘ E—ex—extra—extraneous—gallice, étranger, 
anglice, stranger.’” 

He next served for about two years as a midshipman 
in the navy, and then commenced the study of the law; 
and in July, 1796, when he was about sixteen years of 
age, he was sent to Philadelphia to be placed in the office 
of Peter S. Duponceau to prepare for admission to the 
bar. 

Mr. Duponceau’s views are entitled to much weight re- 
specting the education of a young man of that time for his 
admission to the bar. Duponceau was born in France in 
1760 and came to America in 1777 as private secretary to 
Baron Steuben, and served as aide-de-camp on the Baron’s 
staff. He was admitted to the bar in 1785, and practiced 
law in Philadelphia, where he soon assumed a high posi- 
tion at the bar. He was a man of learning, and was of- 
fered by Mr. Jefferson, when President, the position of 
Chief Justice of Louisiana, which he declined. He 
died in Philadelphia in April, 1844. The views of Mr. 
Duponceau respecting college degrees and the proper 
education for a young man of that age, are hardly in ac- 
cord with those of the teachers of youths of sixteen of 
the present day, as a quotation from a letter written to Mr. 
Duer’s father by Mr. Duponceau on July, 18, 1796, will 
show: 


‘*It is proper that you should be made acquainted with the 
plan that I have laid out for his education, in which never- 
theless I shall be glad to be assisted by your better advice 
and direction. The mechanical part of the art of writing, 
the French language, and the practical part of the law, he 
will learn of course in my office. I have undertaken my- 
self to improve his handwriting, and I hope you will soon 
be sensible of his improvement in this particular. But 
these are not objects to which I attach any great impor- 
tance as they will follow of themselves in the situation in 
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which you have placed him. But to form his mind and fit 
him for the stations which he may be one day called upon 
to fill, will be my principal study. For this purpose I mean 
to cultivate his acquaintance with the ancient classics and 
put in his hands successively the best works of English and 
French literature. As the ground work of his professional 
studies, history, ethics, and metaphysics will be particularly ~ 
attended to. I shall make him read the best authors on 
general jurisprudence and direct his attention particularly 
to the civil law, after which the study of our common law, 
already prepared by the daily practice of its forms, will be 
but child’s play. I am persuaded that it is almost im- 
possible to understand thoroughly any one system of a 
given science without having another system to serve as an 
object of comparison, to illustrate the former and point out 
its merits and its defects. We have but few civilians in this 
country, which makes the acquirement more valuable to 
those who possess it. In short, my object will be not to turn 
your son out of my hands, a mere plodding attorney, crea- 
ture of form and of routine, but to make of him a correct 
and enlightened jurist in the more enlarged sense of the 
word. Mathematics I have little attended to. Natural 
philosophy I know nothing of. I hope I shall find some 
means of supplying this deficiency. 

‘* Lady Kitty intimated to me you wished William might 
take his degree at our University and obtain a diploma. 
For my part I do not think that it will be of any great ad- 
vantage to him, these baubles are falling more and more 
into discredit and when a non-graduate distinguishes him- 
self by his merit, Universities will fast enough force the 
learned title upon him, in which case only it appears to me 
to be really honorable. If you wish it however, I shall 
use my endeavours to obtain it for him ; the regular course 
is by two years’ studies at the University which I think to 
be a great loss of time. I will nevertheless consult some of , 
the pillars of a/ma mater and see whether some more easy 
method cannot be fallen upon to obtain the same end. It 
will be well at any rate that he should attend some mathe- 
matical and philosophical lectures. But whatever he may 
learn at home I think will be best learned.” 





William Alexander Duer 


Ill 


After a short course of study with Mr. Duponceau, Mr. 
Duer came to New York and studied in the office of Na- 
thaniel Pendleton. He was admitted to the bar in 1802, 
and entered upon the practice of his profession in the city 
of New York. Afterwards he went to New Orleans and 
formed a partnership with Edward Livingston, but returned 
to New York about 1806. On September 11, 1806, he 
married Hannah Maria Denning, a daughter of William 
Denning, Esq., a merchant of New York City, who had a 
country place opposite West Point at what is now called 
Garrison’s. The wedding took place in Mr. Denning’s 
house, a comfortable though unimposing Colonial resi- 
dence, made memorable by the fact that it was the house 
where during the Revolution, Benedict Arnold bade fare- 
well to General Washington, and from which he rode 
down the lane, still existing I believe, to the Hudson River 
to be taken on board the English man-of-war awaiting 
him. 

He served in the Legislature from 1814 to 1819, repre- 
senting Dutchess County in the 37th, 38th, 39th and goth 
sessions, and Albany County in the 41st and 42d sessions ; 
and was appointed a Regent of the University in February 
1820. In April, 1823, he was appointed Circuit Judge in 
the third District, and resigned upon his election as Presi- 
dent of the College. His associates on the bench in the 
Circuit Court at that time were Samuel R. Betts, Reuben 
H. Walworth, Ogden Edwards, James Emott, Esek Cowan 
and Samuel Nelson. Mr. Duer took an active interest in 
all public matters and delivered many addresses; one of 
the chief of these was delivered at Albany July 31, 1826, 
on the death of the two former Presidents of the United 
States, Mr. Adams and Mr. Jefferson, who died on the same 
day. In October, 1829, on his resignation as Circuit Judge, 
Mr. Duer received the following letter which speaks for 
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itself, and shows the high appreciation of the members of 
the bar. 


‘*To THE HONORABLE WILLIAM A. DuER, 
‘* Judge of the Third Circuit Court. 
66 Sur: 

‘*The gentlemen composing the Albany Bar have con- 
fided to us as their Committee the honor of presenting‘to 
you a Cloak of which they solicit your acceptance. 

‘* It is a humble testimonial of the profound respect enter- 
tained for you as a scholar and an able and enlightened 
Judge by gentlemen who, whilst instructed by the wisdom 
of your decisions, have witnessed your untiring industry in 
the prompt discharge of the most arduous judicial duties, and 
who have greatly experienced your courtesy and imparti- 
ality. The Committee beg leave to tender to your honor 
the assurance of their highest consideration and great per- 
sonal respect. 

‘¢ PETER GANSEVOORT, 
‘¢W. Es.Leeck, 
‘* Azor TABOR. 


‘* ALBANY, 12th Oct., 1829.” 


Ata meeting of the Trustees of the College held on 
December 1, 1829, Mr. Duer was elected President, and it 
was ‘* Resolved, that the salary of the President shall be 
twenty-six hundred dollars per annum with the President’s 
house, during the pleasure of this Board.” 


IV 


During Mr. Duer’s incumbency of the office of President, 
he still took an active part in all public and political discus- 
sions of the day, and was frequently called upon to deliver 
addresses at public meetings. For this, it is said, he was 
peculiarly well adapted, not only by his education and 
knowledge of affairs, but also by the fact of his having a 
good delivery, the effect of which was increased by an ex- 
cellent voice. These talents he seems to have inherited 
from his father, for Col. Robert Troup in speaking of the 
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action which Col. Duer took in the Legislature respecting 
one of Mr. Alexander Hamilton’s plans, says: ‘* Duer was 
a man of commanding eloquence.” 

During the time he was President he delivered a course 
of lectures, which were afterwards published, on the Con- 
stitutional Jurisprudence of the United States. Respecting 
the value of this work, I need only quote what the then 
highest authority on the subject said in the following letter 
addressed to Mr. Duer: 


‘* WASHINGTON, March 17th, 1834. 
“‘ Dear Sir: 

‘¢T had the pleasure of receiving at the commencement of 
the session of the Supreme Court, your outlines of the Con- 
stitutional Jurisprudence of the United States, for which I 
am greatly indebted to you. 

‘*The pressure of official duty has been such as not to 
leave me leisure enough to give it that attentive perusal 
to which it has the fairest claim. That agreeable task 
must be deferred till my return to Virginia. I have, how- 
ever, passed rapidly through it and that rapid glance has 
satisfied me of the value of the work and the correctness 
of its principles and statements. I wish very much that 
this and similar productions could be introduced into all 
our seminaries for education. In a government like ours, 
it is of the last importance that early impressions should 
be just. 

‘¢Permit me to thank you for this flattering mark of your 
attention and to make my acknowledgments for the kind and 
partial manner in which you speak of the Chief Justice of 
the United States in your preface. 

‘* With very great respect and esteem, 

‘*] am, sir, your obed’t 
‘¢J. MARSHALL.” 


There is a tradition, better founded on fact, I think, than 
many, that when Chief Justice Marshall delivered an 
opinion he was wont to say ‘‘that is the law and Brother 
Story will furnish the authorities.” Mr. Marshall seems 
to have continued this custom of his, because although 


ee 
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letters at that time were generally delivered by hand in 
order to avoid the delay and expense of the post-office, 
still the above letter respecting Mr. Duer’s work on the 
Constitution was endorsed in Judge Marshall’s handwriting 
‘* attention of Mr. Justice Story.” 


V 


When Mr. Duer entered upon his duties as President in 
January, 1830, it was at a critical period in the affairs of 
the College, and he was called upon to aid the Trustees in 
meeting a financial situation which was most discouraging. 
Repeated efforts to raise money had failed, and the Col- 
lege was threatened with the establishment of a rival insti- 
tution, the University of the City of New York, which, 
it was feared, would still further weaken the resources of 
the College. This emergency aroused the President and 
Trustees to renewed energy, and they met all reasonable 
criticism by at once creating several professorships and 
by establishing a ‘‘ Literary and Scientific Course” in 
which the study of the classics was not required. A 
number of scholarships to be filled upon the nomination 
of various societies and of the Board of Aldermen were 
founded, and the Trustees made a proposition to the city 
authorities looking to the recognition of Columbia as the 
‘« City College,” having a proportion of its Trustees elected 
by the Aldermen, in consideration of the grant of certain 
property to the College. Happily this offer was not ac- 
cepted, nor did the increased advantages offered by the 
College deter the friends of the new institution from pro- 
ceeding with their project. In 1829-30 there were but 101 
students in the College, and the establishment of the literary 
and scientific course, and of instruction in French, German, 
Spanish, Italian and Hebrew did not suffice, for several 
years at least, to increase their number; in fact, President 
Duer reports in 1833 a falling off in the entering class as 
the result of the opening of the new university. His efforts 
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and those of the Trustees to attract more students and to 
secure more liberal support were continued, however, and 
the curriculum was further enlarged, with the result that 
in 1838 there were 146 students in the ‘‘ full course” and 
10 in the new course, the largest attendance the College 
had ever had up to that date. 

In 1836, the students inaugurated a movement to cele- 
brate the semi-centennial of the passage of the Act of April 
13, 1787, reéstablishing the College as an institution inde- 
pendent of the Regents under the corporate title of ‘* The 
Trustees of Columbia College in the City of New York.” 
Their efforts were seconded by the alumni and trustees, and 
the ceremony took place in St. John’s Chapel, followed by a 
reception given by the President in the College. About 
this time the reéstablishment of a medical faculty was 
strongly urged by the Medical Society of the City, and 
by many practitioners, but for some reason was not under- 
taken. 

President Duer’s views on education, as expressed in an 
address which he delivered before the students’ literary 
societies, were both sound and broad, and he gave assid- 
uous attention to the affairs of the College. Entire har- 
mony of feeling between the President and students, 
alumni and trustees seems to have prevailed. Evart A. 
Duyckinck was a student at Columbia College during the 
time Mr. Duer was President, being a member of the class 
of 1835, and he writes, ‘* Dr. Duer’s presidency of the 
College, which closed with his retirement in ill-health in 
1842, was marked by his high-toned and gentlemanly ad- 
ministration of its affairs. His courtesy, while it called 
for little exercise of discipline, secured him the respect of 
the students.” To his relations with the students, Mr. 
Duer refers in his St. Nicholas Society address. He says 
there, ‘‘ The sons of my old friends, especially of those 
deceased, seem to have succeeded to their fathers in my 
affections. To many of them, and to others that I see be- 
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fore me, have I stood in the place of a parent; I have felt 
for them a parent’s responsibility and solicitude, and I 
sometimes flatter myself that in return they feel for me al- 
most the attachment of sons.” 

In connection with his retirement, the minutes of the Trus- 
tees refer to his ‘‘ active and efficient services to the College,” 
and to his ‘‘ faithful and zealous discharge of his duties,” 
as considerations entitling him to a pension, and express 
regret that they were unable to fix it at such an amount as 
they would have felt it their duty to make ‘‘ but for the 
crippled state of the finances.” In 1842 Mr. Duer resigned 
as President, and took up his residence near Morristown 
in New Jersey, where he resided for many years. Dur- 
ing this time his restored health enabled him to devote 
himself to literary pursuits. He wrote a life of his grand- 
father, Major-General Alexander (the Earl of Stirling), 
which was published by the New Jersey Historical Society. 
In 1847 he wrote and published several articles giving his 
recollections of New York. Inthe same year he delivered 
an address in the College Chapel. In 1848 he delivered 
an interesting address before the St. Nicholas Society, in 
which, among other things, he describes the scenes con- 
nected with the inauguration of Washington in New York, 
and of Mr. Adams, his successor, in Philadelphia. 

He died in the City of New York on May 30, 1858, 
and was buried at Morristown. 


Wo. A. Dugr, ’69 





The Carnegie Institution 


THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION 


Y the completion on January 29, 1902, of the organiza- 
tion of the Carnegie Institution, there was success- 
fully begun one of the most promising and influential move- 
ments ever undertaken for the promotion of research in all 
fields of human knowledge. The trustees in whose hands 
Mr. Carnegie has placed the disposition of the income of 
an endowment fund of ten millions of dollars, are men 
of established reputation, well known throughout the 
United States for soundness of judgment and clearness of 
vision. It is a special satisfaction to Columbia men to 
know that the first chairman of the trustees of the Car- 
negie Institution is Abram S. Hewitt, of the Class of 1842, 
himself a trustee of Columbia University. The executive 
direction of the work of the Institution will be in the 
hands of a small committee, acting largely through ex- 
President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University, as their 
agent. 

The purpose of the Carnegie Institution has been well 
defined by Mr. Carnegie himself, and is admirably out- 
lined in his deed of trust. It is provided that the income 
of the endowment fund is to be expended to found in 
Washington an institution to codperate with those now or 
hereafter to be established, and in the broadest and most 
liberal manner to encourage investigation, research and 
discovery, to show the application of knowledge to the 
improvement of mankind, to provide such buildings, labo- 
ratories, books and apparatus as may be needed, and to 
afford instruction of an advanced character to students 
properly qualified to profit thereby. Unexpended income 
may be kept in a reserve fund to defray the cost of build- 
ings. By a two-thirds vote the trustees may modify these 
conditions in accordance with the original purpose, which 
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is ‘*to secure, if possible, for the United States of America 
leadership in the domain of discovery and the utilization 
of new forces for the benefit of man.” 

It is obvious that Mr. Carnegie has been wise enough 
to multiply the resources for higher education and research 
now existing in the United States, instead of subtracting 
from them. He has founded a great intellectual clearing- 
house, to which the universities of the world and the spe- 
cially equipped students in any department of letters, 
art, or science, may bring their suggestions and their 
proposals for widening the boundaries of human knowl- 
edge and for increasing the practical applications of fun- 
damental scientific principles to the arts and crafts which 
increase human power and add to human comfort and 
happiness. 

It is hardly to be denied that no other disposition of ten 
millions of dollars just at this time could have done so 
much to elevate our ideals of higher education and to 
stimulate students in every department as that chosen by 
Mr. Carnegie. He might, it is true, have founded a new 
university. Had he done so, and had such university 
borne the name of Washington or any other, it would 
have been but one of several, and quite insufficiently en- 
dowed for leadership. But in choosing rather to promote 
university coéperation and to develop a center from which 
stimulus to investigation shall proceed, and from which 
the means for its support shall be drawn, something far 
more practical and far more praiseworthy has been estab- 
lished. 

The practical success of the Carnegie Institution will 
depend, in the long run, upon the skill of those charged 
with the development of its policies in bringing the uni- 
versities, the museums, and the great libraries of the 
nation into increasingly close alliance and coéperation with 
it and with each other. As a matter of necessity, it has 
come to pass that the chief investigations in the domain 
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of science and letters now being carried on, are in prog- 
ress at one or more of the half dozen great national uni- 
versities. It is for the Carnegie Institution to seize upon 
the opportunity that these beginnings afford, and to serve 
the nation and the cause of science, in part at least, through 
their encouragement and development. The men in 
charge of these investigations and those immediately con- 
cerned in the provision for their oversight and control, 
will be the wisest and most effective counsellors of the 
Carnegie Institution. It is not possible to set any limit to 
its probable usefulness, and the founder may rest secure 
in the conviction that the wisdom as well as the generosity 
of his gift is approved in every educational institution 
throughout the land. 

NicHoLas Murray BuTLeR 


UNDERGRADUATE PUBLICATIONS AT 
COLUMBIA. V 


VII. Coxrumsia SpecTATor, 1877 





r our last article we traced the history of Acta Colum- 
biana from its commencement in 1868 as Cap and 
Gown to its final extinction in 1885. We noted the rise, in 
1877, of a rival publication, The Columbia Spectator, the 
product of a fraternity feud, which was intended, through 
editorial superiority and more frequent appearance, to sup- 
plant the older organ. We have seen, however, that the 
successful accomplishment of this laudable aim was de- 
ferred for eight years, at the end of which time Acta 
did indeed disappear, though less as the result of the 
old strife than of changed conditions in the undergraduate 
body itself. Acta died when the literary spirit which it 
had sought to express for a time suffered at least a par- 
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tial extinction among Columbia students. When in the 
early nineties there was a resurgence of literary interest 
among the undergraduates, the Literary Monthly was 
founded in more or less direct continuation of the sus- 
pended Acéa tradition. 

Meanwhile, though Acéas have gone and Li#s have come, 
Spectator has kept along continuously and has found the 
way for strengthening its hold upon the undergraduate 
body, by confining itself for the most part to those phases 
and interests of college life which are of a more stable 
nature and less subject to fluctuation. This is not to say 
that Spectator has never been literary; for there have 
been times when it has dabbled prettily in light verse and 
the humors of college existence. First of all, however, 
Spectator has aimed to be a newspaper. In the initial 
number the first board of editors announced it as their 
policy that they would endeavor to give ‘‘ more news and 
lighter in tone.’ The great exception to the purely news- 
paper aspect of Spectator was the extension of its field 
during a number of years into the realm of cartoon, cari- 
cature and society sketches, much in the manner of the 
Lampoon of Harvard. Not until recently, with the ap- 
pearance of Zhe Jester, has there ever been a periodical 
at Columbia devoted exclusively to wit and humor and 
pictorial comment on men, women and manners. 

But from 1880 until 1895, Spectator made pretentions to 
covering this ground as well as to doing the more legitimate 
work coming within its scope. The first cartoon appeared 
in 1879 and occupied a single full page at the center of 
the issue. A few years later the single page became a 
double page, and the composition became more elaborate 
and pretentious. Some of this work was very successful 
as a means of presenting certain questions of larger college 
interest in forceful fashion. A symbolical representation 
of Columbia was evolved and would have been very 
pleasing if she had not too closely resembled the traditional 
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shapes of Justice and of America in the secular comic 
weeklies. This was the work of F. B. Herzog, whose 
initials were attached to many of the cartoons, and who 
was perhaps the strongest, most original and most finished 
of these college cartoonists. 

The movement toward illustration grew, and in 1880 
little illustrations were inserted in the text. These grew at 
length into sketches much after the manner of Du Maurier 
and his colleagues in Punch. In 1881, when the make-up 
of the magazine was modified, a blue and white cover be- 
ing added, one of these pictures was placed upon the first 
page of text, where it remained a fixture for many years. 

In 1882 many of the sketches which had appeared in 
the Spectator were got together and made intoa book 
which was entitled College Cuts, and which the editors, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Brander Matthews, dedicated to 
George Du Maurier. It is interesting to note how this side 
of Columbia life had its point of contact with the world 
without the college. Sjectator,through the men who had 
drawn for its pages, especially the two McVickars, con- 
tributed much to the early success of Life, which was, 
indeed, a joint enterprise of Harvard and Columbia men, 
of the spirit of the Lampoon and of the Spectator. 

After 1885, when Acta had gone out of existence, the 
tone of Spectator changed somewhat, though gradually. 
It lost something of its distinctive character and be- 
came the typical college paper of those institutions where 
there is only one publication to cover the entire field. In 
becoming universal it tended to become commonplace. A 
group of clever verse-writers, who revived the French forms 
of verse that had been previously cultivated by Mr. Sherman 
and others in the pages of Acta, was the most interesting 
feature of the period. In fact there was quite a revival 
of versifying in the early and middle nineties. 

The credit for this revival belongs perhaps less to Spec- 
tator than to Blue and White, a weekly periodical started 
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about this time by men of more decided literary taste than 
those who ran Spectator. The new paper was noted for 
its light verse and its humorous commentary on college 
affairs in a column that was written by Stephen H. Keat- 
ing, one of its founders. If Blue and White had confined 
itself to the literary field it might possibly have survived. 
But it could not get sufficiently far away from the Spec- 
tator ideal, and in trying to give the news it provoked di- 
rect competition with the organ that had all the strength 
of tradition and establishment; while, in spreading itself 
upon the luxury of calendered paper, pictures, and gorgeous 
gold and blue and white Christmas numbers, it undoubtedly 
went the way of wastefulness and so disappeared. In 1892 
two of its editors published Columbia Verse, the first col- 
lection of undergraduate poetry that had then been made 
at Columbia. 

Spectator had another rival about this time as well—one 
that attempted to excel it on the journalistic rather than on 
the literary side. This was Columbia News, a very modest- 
appearing little sheet, which was even less long-lived than 
Blue and White. One of its editors was Lloyd Collis. 
The fact that he was also one of Columbia’s crack athletes 
at the time suggests the fact, which is rather significant, that 
very many of Columbia’s journalists have been athletes as 
well. Reviewing Sfectator’s history it seems as if the 
athletic interests had generally predominated in its man- 
agement. The effect of this on college journalism must 
necessarily have been detrimental. It was inevitable that 
Spectator should be considered of secondary importance, 
excepting so far as it served to advance the interest 
of sport itself. Athletics are important at a college. 
But they are not the only thing of vital interest to under- 
graduates. Journalism should bea distinct branch, enlist- 
ing the services of a separate set of men, and maintaining 
a detached and impartial point of view for the free criticism 
of anything that may arise in student affairs. 
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After 1895 Spectator undoubtedly fell into a decadence. 
It lost journalistic initiative and independence and its voice 
was seldom heard in the land, excepting when raised in dis- 
creet Thanksgiving and Christmas utterances and in echo of 
the sentiments of the cliques that for the time-being con- 
trolled it. In short it ceased to represent the student body, 
and the students began to resent the assumption on its part 
that it did so. In 1897 a step was taken to reinstate it in 
student popularity, by bringing it out every week instead of 
every fortnight as it had been issued ever since its founda- 
tion. As its editorial policy, however, became no more 
progressive, it sank deeper and deeper into a state of total 
inadequacy to the growing demands of the University. 

In the autumn of 1898 there began to be talk of starting 
a new paper which should displace Spectator as the under- 
graduate newspaper of the University. This was of course 
not the first time that Spectator had been threatened in the 
same way. As we have said, both Blue and White and Co- 
lumbia News had run brief careers in rivalry to Spectator. 
In 1898, however, conditions had changed. Spectator had 
lost prestige, and an effective opposition might well have 
succeeded in disposing of that paper for good and all. 
This would have been a pity in view of its long and honor- 
able career during nearly a quarter of acentury. Luckily 
nothing of the sort happened, for Specétaéor itself forestalled 
the opposition, and instituted a reform from within, which 
was successful in so placing the paper upon a new and 
firm footing, that it is to-day as popular as ever before, if 
not more so, and is filling as it surely never did at any 
previous time the position of a representative college news- 
paper. 

It was largely due to the editor-in-chief of the paper at 
the time, A. A. Fowler, ’99, that the necessary reforms were 
effected. It required no small degree of tact and skill on 
his part to effect a complete reorganization of the paper in 
the face of tradition and in opposition to many who were 
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opposed to so radical a course. Spectator was not the 
property of the students at all, technically, but of the 
Spectator Publishing Company. So what was involved 
was a transfer of the property from this company to the 
students in the interests of the University. Mr. Fowler 
called into codéperation with him the editors-in-chief of 
both Lt and Morningside and they both were placed on 
the new board. The scheme of reorganization embodied 
many things. The personnel of the Board was changed, 
a constitution was adopted, a more flexible management 
was instituted, a new form was given to the paper; briefly, 
in taking a new lease of life Spectator retained of the 
older publication little besides the name—which too was 
changed by dropping the word Zhe from it—and the best 
of its traditions of the past. In fact, now for the first time 
was the main purpose of the original board of editors, to 
give Columbia a real newspaper, accomplished. 

At first the proposition of making the paper a daily was 
very seriously considered. Nearly all of the larger uni- 
versities—Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Pennsylvania, Cor- 
nell—have daily papers which are run with great success 
and to the manifest convenience not only of the students 
but of the entire university, which finds in them a ready 
means of intercommunication between students and the 
official force. A college daily, however, cannot well 
thrive when there is no dormitory life. The question of 
distribution is the great problem. If the daily is to be of 
any practical value it must be placed in the hands of every 
student simultaneously and at an early hour. This can 
only be done when the majority of the students have their 
habitat upon the Quadrangle. A compromise between 
daily and weekly publication was finally effected, by mak- 
ing Spectator a semi-weekly, appearing on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. Meanwhile it was the aim of the new board to 
prepare fully for the time when circumstances should 
permit of Spectator’s actually becoming a daily paper—a 
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time that all hope and believe cannot now be far distant. 
The old familiar form of the paper, with its blue and white 
cover, was discarded; instead there was adopted the small 
newspaper-sheet form assumed by the college dailies we 
have already mentioned. At first it comprised a sheet of 
four pages, with an insert leaf, or six pages in all, but was 
finally increased to eight pages and at times it is even 
larger. The first page is devoted to the more important 
news, with display headlines. The editorial department 
is on the second page. 

And here it is necessary to speak of the changed editorial 
spirit of the paper. Whereas it had previously had little or 
nothing to say authoritatively on topics of general interest, it 
now became the independent and outspoken champion of the 
student’s rights and of Columbia’s welfare. In taking this 
stand, Spectator was simply going back to the old days at 
Columbia and reviving the tradition of free speech and 
free criticism, which has always given dignity to Colum- 
bia’s student body and has seldom been abused. To it the 
officers have recourse for the gauging of undergraduate 
sentiments ; and on it they place reliance for the heighten- 
ing and purifying of the moral tone of the student body. 

The management of the paper is divided between two 
boards of editors. The managing editors comprise six 
men, including the editor-in-chief and the business manager, 
and four managing editors who are chiefly writers of lead- 
ers and supervisors of the work of the associate editors. 
These last, including the assistant business manager, may 
be twenty-five in number. Their work is the gathering of 
news—a kind of reportorial force who are in the position 
of apprentices from whom will be chosen future managing 
editors. In addition, however, to these associates who are 
trying for higher positions, there are men on the board who 
are there by virtue of their prominence in divers fields of 
Columbia activities, the aim being to make Spectator in 
this way representative of all departments of the under- 
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graduate life, while not being controlled by any one of 
them. 

How well the system as here outlined has worked, is 
well known. Sfectator to-day is an admirable example of 
college journalism. Each year it seems to grow stronger 
and more confident, and Columbia now may well be proud 
of this phase of its student life, which exists merely to sub- 
serve its other interests. W. A. BRADLEY 


HISTORY OF FACULTY REGULATION OF 
ATHLETICS AT COLUMBIA 


II 


7 preceding part of this paper closed with the first 

set of rules which were adopted by the Faculty Com- 
mittee, and which went into effect July 1, 1898. At the 
time of their adoption the committee consisted of Profes- 
sors Van Amringe and Kemp and the Director of the 


gymnasium, Dr. Savage. 

Shortly after the adoption of these rules in May, Profes- 
sor Van Amringe resigned from the committee and Pro- 
fessor Hutton was appointed in his place. Dr. Savage was 
elected chairman, the general plan being to centralize the 
administration in the gymnasium. Blanks of registration 
were prepared and all candidates were required to fill 
them out. The blanks consisted of a series of questions 
whose satisfactory answers insured obedience to the rules. 

Matters progressed without serious trouble during the 
fall of 1898, although some difficulties were met in secur- 
ing proper registration from candidates. They were suc- 
cessfully tided over, however, until in connection with one 
of the minor forms of sport, a plain and flagrant case of 
disregard of the committee’s instructions and rules came up 
in the following winter. The disqualification of the of- 
fender which resulted raised the question of the disciplin- 
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ary powers of the committee, and the case was carried up 
to the President. The committee became assured of the 
support of the President, an essential step towards its au- 
thoritative position in the organization of the University. 
The committee adopted the policy of holding the managers 
and captains accountable for the offenses of the organiza- 
tions as such. The question was also raised as to whether 
old players from other colleges in their first year of resi- 
dence might appear or not on Columbia teams in public 
contests with non-collegiate organizations. The commit- 
tee opposed such a step on the ground that such appear- 
ance was representative and by just so much prevented 
otherwise eligible students from gaining the practice and 
experience. The committee amended Section II, so as to 
require its approval for the representation of Columbia by 
individuals—as, for example, by single runners in track 
games—who bore the colors of the University. 

In October, 1899, on the reassembling of the University, 
Professor Kemp became chairman of the committee. Some 
amendments to the old form of the rules had been shown 
by experience to be desirable. At the Intercollegiate 
Conference on Athletics, which was first held at Brown, 
February 19, 1898, Columbia was represented by Profes- 
sor Kemp, Mr. Bangs and Mr. Kirby, and at subsequent 
sessions by Professor Kemp. It was felt by the Columbia 
Faculty Committee to be desirable to have our legislation 
conform, so far as possible, to that of sister institutions. 
Accordingly the definition of an amateur was adopted in 
conformity to the one subsequently published by the Con- 
ference.* It was furthermore felt to be desirable to limit to 
four years the time during which any student might actually 
represent one or more colleges, and supervisory control over 
the selection and salaries of coaches was regarded as of the 
greatest importance. 

During this fall term football was established, and by 


*See the QUARTERLY for Dec., 1900, p. 22. 
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agreement with the other colleges, played by Columbia ; and 
in order to equalize matters at the start, the requirement of 
a year’s residence from Columbia players who had repre- 
sented other institutions was waived for this season and 
sport alone. The experience of the fall showed, too, that 
the requirements regarding special students were open to 
very serious objection, in that a special student could regis- 
ter and pay his fees for ten hours in certain courses, chiefly 
taken by graduate students and in which no record of at- 
tendance was kept, and then, if he chose, make his con- 
nection with the University a purely nominal one and 
chiefly for athletic purposes. When the possibility of this 
abuse was realized by the committee, Rule 3, of Section I, 
as given below, was adopted. 

The committee was subjected to much criticism from 
various members of the teaching staff because some men 
on the teams, more especially football players, became 
slack in attendance and work. Inasmuch as the commit- 
tee felt powerless to keep track of the work of the students 
in the widely separated departments of the University, and 
as they were themselves averse to having students neglect 
their required work in the undue excitement of any branch 
of sport, the first paragraph of Rule 4, Section I, as given 
below, was adopted. Asa matter of experience, com- 
plaints were received in only one or two cases, and al- 
though warnings were given and heeded, yet the football 
season was so short and ended so near the beginning of 
the term that this form of administrative machinery was 
not an unqualified success. It has therefore been dropped 
in the later edition of the rules. 

It was furthermore very deeply felt by the members of 
the committee, and especially by the chairman, that candi- 
dates for athletic teams ought to clear up all back work 
during the summer and begin the fall term with a clean 
record, as a necessary preliminary to the assumption of the 
burden of training in addition to the regular and required 
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work. It was even believed by the committee that, if 
the rules were adopted and published during the winter, 
to take effect July 1st, following, the players of the next fall 
would foresee their requirements in this respect and antici- 
patethem. In order to prepare for this emergency the com- 
mittee gave the rules the widest circulation in their power, 
and furthermore issued a special circular letter to managers 
and captains calling attention to all points which should be 
observed by them. The result may be best described after 
the revised rules have been stated. They were issued in 

January, 1900, as follows: 

The Faculty Committee on Athletics of Columbia University 
have adopted the following rules regarding the students and or- 
ganizations desiring to represent the University in any public or 
intercollegiate contest : 

Section I 

Rule 1. The student must be an amateur according to the defini- 
tion referred to under Article 10 of the registration 
blank of this Committee. (This was the definition 
of the Intercollegiate Conference. ) 

Rule 2. If a candidate for a degree, he must attend regularly all 
the exercises of his class, and pass the required ex- 
aminations. 

Rule 3. If a special student, he must take courses amounting to 
not less than 15 hours per week, and must regularly 
attend their exercises. He must have been in the 
University at least one academic year; must have 
completed the courses in which he was registered, 
and must have passed the examinations when such 
were given. In the absence of required examinations 
he must file with the Secretary of the Faculty Com- 
mittee on Athletics, a certificate from the officer in 
charge of his course, that he has satisfactorily fulfilled 
its requirements.* 

Auditors are not eligible to athletic teams. 


* Rule 3 in its entirety will go into effect July 1, 1900, Until then, the 
current requirements of 10 hours’ registration, beginning in October, 
1899, will be accepted, but the requirements of Rule 3 regarding scholar- 
ship will be enforced. 
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Rule 4. He must, like other students, maintain a satisfactory 
standing in his class. If he fails to do so in any of 
his registered or required courses, on complaint of 
the professor in charge of the work to the Faculty 
Committee on Athletics, he will be warned, and if 
satisfactory improvement does not then ensue, on a 
second complaint of the professor he will be with- 
drawn from all squads in training. 

Students having conditions from the previous year are 
not eligible for any athletic teams. 

A student who does not maintain a satisfactory standing 
in one school of the University cannot, by entering 
another, alter his status as regards these rules. 

Rule 5. He must pass each year a physical examination satis- 
factory to the Director of the Gymnasium, and must 
fill out and file with the Secretary of the Committee, 
its prescribed registration blank. 

Rule 6. Students from other colleges or universities who have 
represented these institutions in any intercollegiate 
contest shall not be eligible to represent Columbia 
University until they have been in residence for at 
least one academic year. 

No student shall represent Columbia in intercollegiate 
athletics for a longer period than four years; or than 
four years diminished by the number of years dur- 
ing which he has represented any other college or 
university. 


The foregoing rules, with the exception of No. 5, apply to 
managers and assistant managers of teams. 


SecTIon II 


1. Schedules for all games and all arrangements and obligations 
in respect to coaches must receive the approval of the 
Committee before being consummated. 

2. A similar approval is required in the case of every individual 
intending to represent Columbia University in any single 
contest. 
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SeEcTION III 


No athletic association or class of the University shall enter a 
team or an individual in any public contest so long as there is 
any outstanding indebtedness against the association or athletic 
interest thus represented. 

Amended December 21, 1899. 


On reassembling in October, 1900, the committee was 
confronted with a crisis. Rule 4 of Section I seemed to 
have burst upon the candidates for teams like a thunder- 
clap in a clear sky, and as a result there were very few 
eligible candidates for the football team. The impression 
spread abroad, apparently with good foundation, although 
the writer has not personally verified it, that in Applied 
Science, in particular, only 25 per cent. of the student 
body could qualify on account of conditions. Most re- 
luctantly the committee felt that its position could not be 
maintained and it modified the rule in its application so as 
to admit to eligibility those students who are permitted by 
their respective deans to go on, duly registered with their 
classes. The rules regarding this advance are variable in 
the different schools and for different classes, and may be 
found in the circulars of the several schools. As a 
general statement the permissible number of conditions 
diminishes until in order to pass from the junior to the 
senior class or its analogue, no conditions are allowed. 

The committee changed somewhat in its personnel dur- 
ing the fall, Professor Hutton retiring, Professors Wood- 
berry and Kirchwey entering, and Dr. Savage becom- 
ing secretary. When the committee came to apply the rule 
requiring a year’s residence from all members of Columbia 
teams who had represented other institutions, it was felt 
that, our conditions being what they are, the rule in this 
sweeping form was unduly severe. The University con- 
sists so largely of graduate students and schools that the 
available candidates were apparently disproportionately 
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diminished. ‘There seemed at first sight, moreover, to be 
no very strong reason why a dond fide Columbia student, 
who had completed the course of another institution, had - 
graduated, and could not pursue his work further there, 
should be kept a year in residence here before being al- 
lowed to compete. As an experiment and for one year, 
Rule 6 of Section I was amended so as to read, ‘* Students, 
not graduates, from other colleges, or universities, etc.” In 
practical working, however, only three members in all our 
teams and crews were affected, so far as known to the 
writer, and at the close of the year the committee felt that 
in this particular, as well as all others, Columbia ought to 
be in harmony with the Intercollegiate Conference. Addi- 
tional excellent reasons for the resumption of the old form 
could be given did space permit. The rules were there- 
fore recast last spring so as to be, in practically all particu- 
lars excepting requirements of scholarship, those of the 
Conference. In matters of scholarship they are in entire 
harmony with those of the Conference, but have adminis- 
trative variations. 

In order to complete the history of the committee, it may 
be added that as the writer retired from active membership 
in the second half of the year 1900-1901, on account of 
sabbatical leave of absence, Professor Woodberry became 
chairman. The committee, however, began in October, 
1901, with its previous personnel and organization. 

Of the present year it is as yet too early to speak, the 
general statement being merely made that there is no reason 
to think that evolutionary processes have ceased. It will be 
evident, however, to any one who follows the development 
of the rules, that each represents the solution of some 
problem and the removal of some difficulty. There is no 
doubt that the events of the current collegiate year will fur- 
nish material for an interesting chapter, when it shall have 
drawn toa close. The chief points to be decided in the 
future are, (1) the best form of scholarship qualification ; 
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(2) whether residence and satisfactory work for a term 
shall not be required as a necessary preliminary for eligi- 
_ bility to "Varsity teams; (3) whether while a member of 
Columbia and one of her athletic representatives a student 
shall be allowed to compete under the colors of any other 
organization, as for instance, an outside athletic club. 
Another very important question that needs decision at the 
hands of the authorities relates to the control of the non-ath- 
letic organizations, such as glee clubs, dramatic clubs, and 
the like, which give public and representative exhibitions and 
which demand oversight quite as much as do athletic teams. 
The writer cannot close this paper without a tribute to 
the great value of the Intercollegiate Conference, which, 
called first at Brown University, in February, 1898, has 
met at least once annually since. The discussions of prob- 
lems have been frank, friendly and helpful. They have 
tended to prevent misunderstandings and friction to such a 
degree, and they have been so influential in establishing 
among the universities represented, confidence and respect 
in the administration of rules, as to have made them one of 
the most potent influences for good in intercollegiate re- 
lations. J. F. Kemp 


THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CLUB 


1. successful organization of the ‘‘ Columbia Univer- 

sity Club in the City of New York” is an event of no 
small concern to the alumni and the university generally. 
Besides putting Columbia on a level with the other large 
universities which support meeting places for their alumni 
in this city, the new club cannot fail to bring the graduates 
of the university into closer touch with all the activities of 
the modern Columbia. It is the outgrowth of a movement 
among the younger alumni, who have long realized that. 
the best interests of Columbia would be served by an as- 
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sociation with a permanent home, where the graduates of 
every school of the university could meet on a common 
footing and where the alumni of different periods, through 
a more intimate acquaintance with each other and with the 
officers of instruction, would acquire a new interest in the 
activities, achievements and aims of the Columbia of to- 
day. Such a sentiment has for some time been general 
among the younger alumni, and several informal move- 
ments have been set on foot to secure a realization of the 
idea, but these plans have hitherto never taken definite and 
concrete form, owing to a lack of codéperation among the 
interests they represented. Last winter, however, the matter 
was taken in hand by a committee composed of alumni who 
either had been interested in previous attempts to organize a 
club or were convinced that the present was a suitable time 
for a new effort in the same direction. This committee rep- 
resented the graduates of the last ten classes in the College 
and Schools of Science and Law; and while it sought the 
advice of the older alumni, it aimed to demonstrate that 
the younger alumni were in numbers and enthusiasm fully 
able to organize and support such a club, independently of 
official coéperation by the officers of the university or the 
various alumni associations. Invitations were accord- 
ingly issued to a number of representative men of each of 
the classes graduated during the past ten years from the 
schools represented by the Committee, to serve as members 
of a new Organization Committee which should be the 
nucleus of the proposed club. 

The response to these invitations was most encouraging 
to the original committee, and whatever doubts may have 
existed as to the success of the movement were dispelled 
by a large and enthusiastic mid-summer meeting, at which 
the club was organized, a constitution and by-laws adopted, 
and a board of governors and an admission committee 
elected. 

For several weeks temporary club rooms were main- 
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tained as headquarters for the board of governors and 
committee on admissions, and were the scene of several 
pleasant reunions. The club was incorporated in the fall, 
and the roll of members already numbers over 500. In 
the incorporation trustees, professors and older alumni 
joined with the board of governors, and the club, although 
organized by the younger men, was thereby made truly 
representative of the whole university. The membership 
list now comprises, in addition to the original founders, 
representatives of the older classes and officers of instruc- 
tion including both past and present presidents. At the first 
annual meeting, a full list of officers representing the 
alumni generally, was elected, and the honored Dean of 
the College was the unanimous choice of the members 
to be the first president. 

The matter of a home for the club at first gave the gov- 
ernors great concern. Unusual difficulties were encoun- 
tered in securing a suitable house in the area of the city 
available for this purpose. This question, however, was 
finally settled by the renting of the house 41 West 36th 
Street, which, though small, seemed well adapted to the 
present needs of the club. This house was tastefully re- 
decorated and furnished according to plans prepared by a 
graduate of the School of Architecture, and is greatly en- 
joyed by the members of the club. A restaurant is now 
maintained, and the club possesses all the necessary ap- 
pointments and conveniences possible with a house of 
somewhat limited size. This house has been the scene of 
many pleasant gatherings during the winter, and with the 
recent establishment of the restaurant is to be used for class 
and other college dinners. 

That there is a genuine and deep interest in the affairs 
of the University on the part of the alumni at large was 
amply demonstrated to the organizers of the club, and the 
idea of providing a place where all the alumni could meet 
informally as well as at the stated meetings of the alumni 
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associations strongly appealed to all. Even the former 
students of Columbia, who, though not holding degrees, 
are eligible to membership in the club, have manifested 
increased interest in the University, and the new organiza- 
tion cannot fail to strengthen the ties which bind these non- 
graduates to Columbia. To bridge the gap between the 
graduate of to-day and his father who studied at what is now 
termed ‘‘ the old Columbia” will be one of the most fruitful 
missions of the new club, and it is hoped that through a 
thorough acquaintance both with the men and with the 
ideals of our modern university the enthusiasm and de- 
votion of the older generations of Columbia men will be 
stimulated to such a degree that their sons will follow in 
the fathers’ footsteps, and acknowledge the same alma 
mater upon the completion of their collegiate or pro- 
fessional studies. 

The membership of the club, which is both resident 
and non-resident, is open to all graduates and officers of 
the University, as well as to non-graduate members of past 
classes who were in attendance for at least one year. The 
new club not only deserves well of the university whose 
interests it hopes to further, but must also be considered as 
a valuable means of assistance in stimulating the loyalty 
and devotion of Columbia’s sons, and thus developing that 
esprit du corps among them, that intelligent interest and 
enthusiastic support, which other universities like Har- 
vard, Yale and Princeton have found to be so invaluable 
an element of strength. 

HERBERT T. WADE 





Editorial Comment 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


With the dawn of the year 1902 Columbia University entered 
upon a new stage of her history. The retirement of President 
Low, chronicled in the December issue of the QUARTERLY, 

The New marked the close of a most memorable ad- 
Administration ministration, the record of whose achieve- 
ments is one of extraordinarily rapid evolution and transition and 
of successful dealing with grave and complex problems. In 
welcoming the new president to his honorable and arduous re- 
sponsibilities, Columbia University has good reason to rejoice at 
the accession of another of her own sons, to whom the spirit and 
traditions of the old Columbia are as dear as to his predecessor, 
and who faces the new problems of educational growth, enlarge- 
ment and codrdination with such admirable equipment of 
experience, training, courage and tact, with such expert grasp 
of educational theories and mastery of administrative methods, 
and with so genial a sympathy with every phase of student life. 
It will be his privilege and his opportunity to perfect, consolidate 
and develop what Mr. Low so wisely planned and so strongly 
founded, and to him the QUARTERLY, as one of many univer- 
sity activities, extends a hearty welcome and God-speed. 

When the presidential power and authority passed upon the 
death of William McKinley into the hands of his successor, it 
was remarked on every side that the absence of shock or tremor 
in the working of the vast apparatus of our government was 
striking evidence of the permanence and solidity of our national 
institutions. The same test applied to the experience of this 
university has shown her institutions to be likewise permanently 
established and solidly organized. The thoroughness of the work 
of president and trustees during the past twelve years of evolution 
and transition is evidenced by the quietness of the transfer of 
authority to the new administration. This fact is equally con- 
vincing evidence of the sagacity that controlled the choice of the 
new president, and of the universal recognition of his fitness for 
this great distinction. It is a matter for congratulation, more- 
over, that in welcoming the new chief Columbia will not wholly 
part with his predecessor. The wise counsels of Mayor Low will 
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still be heard in the Board of Trustees, and the welfare of the 
University will still engage his earnest thought and sympathy. 


The Trustees have selected the nineteenth of April for the 
formal installation of President Butler, and have appointed a 
committee to prepare a suitable programme for this important 

The Installation of Occasion. In the early history of Columbia 

President Butler College the induction into office of a new 
president appears to have been accomplished without formal 
ceremonies, and the inaugural address was usually delivered at 
the Commencement following the election. 

President King seems to have been the first president to be 
formally installed. This ceremony took place in the College 
Chapel and was largely attended by the alumni, state and city 
officials and friends of the College. General Laight, then Chair- 
man of the Board, presided and presented the new president. 
Professor McVickar, as Dean of the Faculty and senior profes- 
sor, delivered an address of welcome, which was followed by 
the President’s inaugural address. The installation of President 
Barnard, in 1864, also took place in the College Chapel. This 
occasion was marked with more ceremony, the students, alumni, 
officers and guests marching in procession to the Chapel. The 
Hon. Hamilton Fish, Chairman of the Trustees, presided and 
inducted the President into office, presenting to him the charter 
and keys of the College, and delivering an address to which the 
President replied. The faculties and alumni then presented ad- 
dresses, a hymn written for the occasion was sung and the Presi- 
dent delivered his inaugural address. The installation was fol- 
lowed by a reception in the President's house, where addresses 
were made by the presidents of several other colleges and by 
distinguished alumni. President Low’s installation, which took 
place in the Metropolitan Opera House, on February 3, 1890, is 
of too recent occurrence to call for a detailed description, but it 
will always be remembered by those who attended it as a most 
impressive occasion, constituting a fitting prelude to the suc- 
cessful administration which followed it. 

At the installation of President Butler a happy return is to be 
made to the old custom by celebrating the event within our own 
walls. In other respects also tradition will be observed, but the 
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ceremony will naturally be conducted on a larger and more 
dignified scale than has ever been possible heretofore. The first 
Commencement of the College under its changed name, which 
was held in 1789, was made especially memorable by the pres- 
ence of President Washington and his cabinet, and it is hoped 
that the installation of President Butler may also be honored in 
like manner by the Chief Magistrate of the nation. The presi- 
dents of a number of colleges and universities have also signified 
their wish to attend, and several have accepted an invitation to 
deliver brief addresses. The formal ceremony will be followed 
by an installation dinner given by the alumni, at which there also 
will be a number of distinguished speakers. It is the intention 
of the officers of the University and of the Alumni Council to 
make the induction into office of the new president significant of 
the progress which Columbia has made under the last adminis- 
tration, and of the still further advances which it is confidently 
hoped will be achieved under his leadership. 


Although in the short time that has elapsed since the acces- 
sion of President Low to the mayoralty it may be difficult to 
secure the right perspective, it is possible even now to estimate 

President Low in the With some degree of fairness the measure of 

Mayor's Chair his achievements and the character of his 
aims. Those who expected a complete transformation in the ex- 
terior aspect of the metropolis have perhaps been disappointed ; 
but if so the disappointment is both unreasonable and unmerited. 
For the revolution that has taken place in city politics under the 
leadership of Mayor Low is rather an inner transformation, the 
effects of which are at first impalpable and which will only 
slowly assume an outward form. The really important change 
is in the new spirit which animates the city government—the 
spirit of loyal service, the spirit of uncompromising integrity, 
the spirit of progress and civilization. This spirit has perme- 
ated the municipal administration from top to bottom and has 
manifested itself in numberless ways not always immediately 
obvious to the man in the street. A feeling of serene confidence 
and repose has replaced that of uneasy distrust and suspicion. 
The difficulties are by no means overcome and the problems to 
be faced are many of them subtle and perplexing. But if the 
lesson of Mr. Low’s twelve years’ leadership at Columbia is to 
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count for anything, we may be sure that what has already been 
done will not be undone, and that the remainder of his incum- 
bency of office will be marked by the same honesty of purpose, 
the same measure of tact, the same high plane of effort and the 
same sanity of judgment which endeared him to his associates 
at Columbia and which have thus far characterized his adminis- 
tration of the American metropolis. 


The resignation of President Low has been followed, since the 
last QUARTERLY was printed, by the resignation of Mr. W. H. 
H. Beebe, who has for the past twelve years rendered the Uni- 

Resignation of versity such excellent service as secretary. 
Mr. Beebe Those who knew the relations of intimate 
friendship between the secretary and President Low looked for 
this sequel to the latter’s resignation; but no one who has not 
had an inside view of the extent of Mr. Beebe’s work and the 
way in which he performed it can realize the loss to the Univer- 
sity by his departure. There are some men who have a genius 
for grasping a multiplicity of administrative details and holding 
and keeping them all in perfect order, without fuss or flurry; 
but the number is small indeed of those who, with this capacity, 
combine the ability to take the broad view and rise superior to 
the narrowing influence of too exclusive attention to details. 
Mr. Beebe is one of these select few, and carries to his new re- 
sponsibilities the regrets and good wishes alike of the officers and 
students of the University. 

The Trustees on the sixth of January elected Mr. Frederick P. 
Keppel to the position made vacant by Mr. Beebe’s resignation. 
As assistant secretary of the University for the past two years 
Mr. Keppel, who is a graduate of the College in the class of 
1898, has had a valuable training, and his promotion by the 
Trustees is in accordance with the principles of the ‘* merit 
system,” a deserved reward for faithful and efficient services. 


The establishment of the Dean Lung Fund for the develop- 
ment of instruction relating to the Chinese, their history, arts and 
letters is obviously one of the most important gifts ever made to 

School of Oriental an American university, not only for what 

Languages it renders at once possible, but also for what 
it suggests and implies, and its value has been greatly enhanced 
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by a recent anonymous gift which has increased the amount of 
the endowment to $212,000. During the coming century the 
Orient, its peoples and its civilizations are destined to occupy an 
important place in the eyes of the world, and the Dean Lung 
Fund will serve to open the way to the intelligent and serious 
study of the Oriental problem and of Oriental civilization as 
they center about China and her people. The fund, however, 
as now constituted, can only be regarded as a beginning. The 
phases of Chinese civilization are too complicated and numer- 
ous to be dealt with by any one professor, and the relations of 
China to other eastern nations are too close to render it practic- 
able or desirable to draw a sharp line of demarcation. 

The Departments of Oriental and Semitic Languages are now 
offering courses in Comparative Philology and the History of 
Religion, as well as in the history, antiquities and literature of 
India, Persia and Armenia, in addition to instruction in San- 
skrit, Avestan, Ancient and Modern Persian and Rabbinical 
Hebrew. The work which these departments are now doing, 
when enlarged by the field which the Dean Lung Professorship 
will cover, will together serve as a nucleus for an Oriental de- 
partment of the most comprehensive character. No place is so 
well suited for the development of a school of Oriental studies 
as New York, the commercial and financial metropolis, in touch 
with the practical men of affairs who are developing American 
finance and American foreign trade. 

During the past summer a careful study has been made of the 
instruction given in European countries on Chinese and related sub- 
jects, and the Trustees have been fortunate in securing the ser- 
vices of Herbert A. Giles, LL.D., Professor of Chinese at Cam- 
bridge, England, who will deliver a course of lectures in March, 
and who will also contribute his advice and suggestions as to 
the instruction to be given upon the Dean Lung Fund. Profes- 
sor Giles is generally accounted the most eminent English-speak- 
ing scholar in Chinese matters and his advice will therefore be 
of great value. The remainder of the income from the fund for 
the present year will be devoted to the purchase of books, which 
will serve as a foundation for an Oriental Library, this being 
naturally the first essential of a school devoted to the whole 
range of Oriental civilization. 
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The State Department has notified President Butler of the re- 
ceipt of a despatch from Minister Conger at Peking, sent under 
date of January 2, which gives full information regarding the 

The“T’u Shu Chi gift of books and other material to illustrate 

Ch’eng” the instruction in Chinese subjects to be un- 
dertaken on the new Dean Lung foundation. It appears that 
the collection selected by the Foreign Office of China for presen- 
tation to Columbia University is known as the ‘¢ T’u Shu Chi 
Ch’eng,” a standard collection of ancient and modern works 
comprising those that deal with matters of great moment, as well 
as those that treat of minor details. It is the most comprehen- 
sive collection of books that has been made in China. The col- 
lection consists of aver 6,000 volumes, divided into 32 heads or 
classes, and treats of every subject known to Chinese literature. 
It is, in fact, a complete collection of ancient and modern works 
in which all facts regarding China are recorded and classified, all 
sources of information indicated, and all authorities cited and 
discussed. The work was originally undertaken by a commis- 
sion of eminent Chinese scholars appointed by Emperor Kang 
Hsi, who reigned from 1662 to 1723. From the scientific point 
of view, the gift is absolutely invaluable, as it puts at the dis- 
posal of American students a collection of sources not heretofore 
accessible to them. The monetary value of the collection is esti- 
mated at 10,000 taels, or about $7,000. It is understood that 
the collection is now being prepared for shipment by the Viceroy 
at Nanking, Liu Kun-i. 

In transmitting this information, Minister Conger adds that 
the possession of this collection by Columbia ‘* will add much 
to the prestige of that institution and prove an invaluable adjunct 
to the new department. Its presentation at this time, and the 
interest manifested by the officials in the matter, are indications 
of the friendly attitude of the Chinese toward the United States.” 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


The last QUARTERLY made mention of the offer of Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller to add $200,000 to the endowment of Barnard 
College on condition that $300,000 additional should be raised 
by a certain date, and published the appeal sent out by the 
Trustees of Barnard for the making up of the required sum. 
Since the issue of the December QuaRTERLY the time-limit 
has expired with the required amount still incomplete. It is 
characteristic of Mr. Rockefeller’s large-hearted generosity that 
he has extended the limit by an added period sufficient, as the 
friends of Barnard most earnestly hope, to enable the Trustees to 
complete their enterprise. It would be a real calamity to the 
cause of female education in this city as well as to Barnard Col- 
lege and Columbia University if this splendid munificence were 
to fail of its purpose for the lack of a few thousand dollars. No 
doubt the friends of that cause will see to it that no such 


calamity befalls it. 
** #* 


To pass from great things to small, the tempest that has arisen 
on the ordinarily calm surface of student life here because of the 
offer to Barnard students of the use of the gymnasium swimming- 
tank on Wednesday evenings, is a meteorological and psycholog- 
ical phenomenon a little difficult to understand. As the tank is 
not otherwise in use on Wednesday evening, so that its assign- 
ment to the Barnard students involves no interference whatever 
with the privileges of the male students of the University, the 
opposition to this assignment is certainly, in appearance at least, 
wanting in gallantry—one might say, wanting in ordinary 
courtesy and sense. Evidently the student mind has been work- 
ing along lines of ratiocination which the official mind has thus 
far failed to follow. The day may come when the student-body 


will smile at its fright. 
** * 


The delay in the completion of Earl Hall renders it impossible, 
at the time when the QUARTERLY goes to press, to make men- 
tion of or comment upon, the dedication and opening of this 
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important addition to the activities and resources of the Univer- 
sity, although the dedication will have taken place before the 
final publication of this number. A full account of the cere- 
monies attending this occasion will appear in the June number. 

Meanwhile, the QUARTERLY heartily seconds the appeal of the 
Chaplain, which appears, though without his signature, in the 
Notes on Religious Interests, for a more general attendance upon 
the morning chapel exercises, both by students and officers. In 
the new chapel in Ear! Hall, in which all the environment will 
be more inviting to worship than a mere lecture room can be, 
there will be accommodation for all who care to come; and 
even those who do not attend from religious motives may well, 
by their presence, give endorsement to the beneficent influence 
of worship and meditation, and expression to their appreciation 
of the fine large-heartedness of Mr. William E. Dodge, who 
gave the building. 

REvicious INTERESTS 


Chapel Service.—As required by statute, the academic work 
begins each day with a public religious exercise, conducted by 
the chaplain of the University, attendance upon which is entirely 
voluntary. Those who profess to be or call themselves Christians 
will naturally feel some obligation occasionally to attend chapel 
service. All are cordially invited, of any or of no faith, and 
those who are most devoted to religious life are frequently found 
in the early morning hour asking God’s blessing upon the Uni- 
versity, its officers, professors, students, and all of its work. 

This chapel service is brief, the music and singing are hearty 
and inspiring, the instructions given by the chaplain and occa- 
sionally by other University officers are designed to be practical 
and helpful, and all attending realize that going to chapel is the 
very best way to begin each day’s work, It is sometimes said 
that were more professors to attend, and were those who do 
come, more frequent in their attendance, students who are fol- 
lowers of good examples as well as poor ones would attend in 
larger numbers than they now do. 

The influence of the daily service is not to be judged, how- 
ever, by the numbers attending. Different students come at 
different times, and considering all the hindrances here, the daily 
attendance is gratifying. 
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Were we to have a chapel building worthy of the institution, 
with a daily service worthy of its surroundings, and had we dor- 
mitories on the grounds for the use of students, there would be 
a different story to tell of the chapel service. As things are 
we are doing the best we can, and find abundant reasons for 
gratitude in the results of our efforts to make character and learn- 
ing, religion and knowledge go hand in hand in the work of 
Columbia University. 

The Chaplain is in his office in West Building every day from 
9.30 to 10.30 o’clock a. m., during which hour students are 
welcomed. In large numbers they avail themselves of this op- 
portunity, either to become acquainted with the Chaplain, or 
to have him help them in the pursuit of their work. The fol- 
lowing schedule for the second half year will indicate the dates 
of chapel addresses, and the professors who will make them: 
President Butler, February 3; Professor Trent, February 19; 
Dean Hutton, March 5; Professor Burdick, March 19; Profes- 
sor Burr, April 2; Professor Thomas, April 16; Professor J. 
B. Clark, April 30; Professor Kemp, May 7; Professor W. 
H. Carpenter, May 21. These addresses, given fortnightly by 
the President and professors, have been so favorably received 
and are so gratefully appreciated, that all will be glad to learn 
of the continuance of the custom. 

Worship without work is but the soldier’s dress parade. Work 
is the genuine expression of our worship. Religious work in 
Columbia is of varied kinds, and is conducted by the students 
most efficiently. 

As soon as Earl Hall is completed and ready for occupancy, 
all of the religious societies, as also most of the other societies for 
the general good of the students will be properly housed. The 
generosity of Mr. William E. Dodge in providing such a build- 
ing for the use of the students is deeply appreciated. 

Young Men's Christian Association.—During the past two 
months the Young Men’s Christian Association has adopted a 
new constitution on a broader University plan, with a central 
association and branch associations in each department (College, 
Applied Science, Law and Graduate). The presidents of the 
departmental associations are vice-presidents of the general asso- 
ciation. The officers of the general association are: President, 
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James A. Edwards, ’oo C., ’02 Law; secretary, R. C. Gaige, 
’03, C.; treasurer, Geo. H. Butler, ’03 C. These officers with the 
addition of the vice-presidents, James H. Gould from the Law 
School and Geo. F. Bambach from the College, form the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Steps are now being taken to organize the 
Graduate Schools and Schools of Applied Science, which will 
complete the work of organization. 

Two Bible classes have been conducted in the College during 
the entire year. Twenty men are enrolled and good work in 
daily Bible study is being done. 

The Law Association has already arranged a course to be 
conducted by two of their professors. These courses are of 
peculiar interest to the law students. A general interest in them 
has been aroused and a large class is expected. 

Every effort is being made at this writing to secure Prof. W. 
W. White, Ph.D., of the Bible Teachers’ College, to give a course 
on the Epistle to the Romans during the month of February. 
The class will be assured when seventy-five men have indicated 
their desire to attend. 

City slum work, philanthropic and legal aid work are being 
pushed and already a number of the students are doing regular 
work on the East Side. 

The association will be well represented at the Fourth Student 
Volunteer Convention to be held at Toronto, February 26 to 
March 2, by a large and representative delegation of students. 
This convention will mean much to the missionary spirit of the 
University. 

Each week of the term a midweek devotional students’ meet- 
ing has been held. Addresses have been given at these meet- 
ings by Robert E. Speer, Dr. A. F. Schauffler, Rev. Percy 
Grant, Professor Lord, Bishop H. C. Potter, Dean Kirchwey, 
Professor Clark, Dean H. C. King of Oberlin College, Boyd 
Edward of Williams, Gilbert A. Beaver, and Prof. W. W. 
White, Ph.D., of the Bible Teachers’ College. The attendance 
has been excellent, and many have undoubtedly been led to 
more serious thought on the deeper problems of life. 

Although handicapped by the delay in the completion of Earl 
Hall, the work of the association is in a most hopeful and en- 
couraging condition. 
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The association at the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
with a membership of over one hundred is doing a good work 
among the students of that school. A devotional meeting is 
held each week, usually by one of the members. A Bible class, 
led by Dr. Dorman of the Presbyterian hospital, is held weekly 
at the Students’ Club. There is also a good class engaged in the 
study of medical missions. Subscriptions from the students and 
faculty are collected for the support of a missionary on the foreign 
field. 

The three organizations—Y. W. C. A. of Barnard, Phillips 
Brooks Society of Teachers College and the Y. M. C. A. of 
Columbia University have united in holding a vesper service in 
Barnard Theater each Sabbath afternoon at 4:30 p.m. The 
following speakers have led the meetings: Prof. H. G. Lord, 
Dr. Geo. R. Van de Water, Rev. C. W. Cookman, Dr. Bitting, 
Mr. Tryon, Dr. F. M. McMurray and J. C. McCracken. 

The Churchmen’s Association has been acting both socially 
and religiously. The first meeting was an informal social at 
which the Rev. R. L. Paddock, at that time canon in charge 
of the Pro-Cathedral on Stanton street, talked in an informal 
way on the progress of the missions of the world and more par- 
ticularly on slum work in New York City. At the second meet- 
ing Rev. C. T. Olmsted of St. Agnes Chapel gave an interesting 
sketch of the history of the church of England since the Refor- 
mation. 

Tue LiBRARY 

The pressure at the Loan Desk of the Library has been steadily 
increasing for the past three years. The arrangements necessarily 
made at the time this building was first occupied were unsatis- 
factory from the start. There was not enough floor space for 
either comfort or efficiency; and officers and students of the 
University, as well as the attendants at the Loan Desk, were 
struggling in cramped quarters, in a room so dark that artificial 
light was almost continually in use. By the close of the first 
month of the current academic year the situation had become 
almost unendurable, and it was clearly seen that relief must be 
secured very soon or there would be serious congestion. 

By the removal of the law students’ club-room and lockers to 
the front of the building, on the ground floor, it was possible to 
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use the former club-room as an office for the Bursar. This per- 
mitted a transfer of the Bureau of Purchase and Supplies to the 
room vacated by the Bursar: a change which enabled the li- 
brarian to use as a periodical reading room the former office of 
the purchasing bureau. While this arrangement is not ideal, 
the new reading room is very comfortable and convenient; and 
in some respects is even more attractive than the old room, on 
the first floor. 

During the Christmas vacation the Department of Cataloguing 
and Classification was transferred from its former place, back of 
the Loan Desk, to the north half of the one-time periodical 
reading room. The Order Department was given the south 
half of the same room. The cases which had formed a sombre 
background for the Loan Desk were made the dividing line be- 
tween these two departments, with space at the east end for 
inter-communication. A light swinging door gives easy access 
to the Loan Desk room and to the catalogue cases. 

For the first time in many years, attendants at the Loan Desk 
and the patrons of the Library are working in the daylight, with 
plenty of room and good ventilation and under conditions which 
are reasonably satisfactory. The desk space has been nearly 
doubled. Back of it are shelved something more than a thousand 
special reference books, sometimes called reserves, or day-and- 
hour books. These are in charge of a special attendant, whose 
‘‘opening” or ** window” is at the extreme right of the desk. 
The next opening is for pages only, where they receive the call- 
slips and to which they bring the volumes. At the middle of the 
front desk is the large opening for applications for loans. The 
return window, and the opening for officers and the general busi- 
ness of administration, are on the south L of the desk; an addi- 
ion which secures an increase of fourteen feet in desk space. 
This arrangement divides the old-time crowd once surging 
around a single point of contact with the attendants, into four 
groups. The result is order, efficiency and comfort, appre- 
ciated by everyone. In fact the change is so marked that re- 
cently an officer of the university asked, in perfectly good faith, 
if there had been a falling off in the use of the library, because 
he saw so few persons at the Loan desk. But they were all 
there. 
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There has been much inquiry as to why the catalogue cases 
are not now withdrawn from the corridor and replaced in the loan 
desk room, where they were before. The existing arrangement 
is by no means satisfactory, but it is more acceptable than any 
other which can be devised at present. To the casual observer it 
seems an easy matter to make the suggested change; but to all who 
give this serious thought the Librarian hands a yardstick and a 
piece of chalk, and asks them to ‘* lay out” the cases on the floor of 
the loan desk room, giving the usual space for their use, and re- 
taining room for movement about the desk. Thus far no one 
has been able to solve this problem. Even if the cases could be 
moved at present, the growth of the catalogue would force at 
least two cases back into the corridor within a year; which 
would break the existing alphabetical order, and the entire sys- 
tem must be mastered again by every patron of the library. So 
the cases are to remain in the corridor, in which additional lights 
will be placed at once. Meanwhile it is understood that this 
corridor is not to be considered a passageway, but is reserved for 
those who use the cases and the general reading-room. 

The Librarian has returned to his former quarters, and his sec- 
retary comes upstairs to the small ante-room between the loan 
desk and the Librarian’s office; a change in which all who desire 
to consult the Librarian greatly rejoice. 

President Butler having withdrawn from the office once occu- 
pied by President Low, on the second floor, that room becomes 
the abiding place of the bibliographical collections of the library. 
The bibliographical work of the library has three distinct objects. 
First, to bring together in one place and within easy reach the 
most important bibliographical works. At present they are 
scattered through the library, and are not readily available to the 
scholar. Once brought together, every person working on a 
special subject will be reasonably sure to find the bibliographical 
collections of considerable value in his work. The collections 
will be of special importance to the student of history, to whom 
all bibliography is of the utmost value. ‘‘ History” is to be 
taken in the broadest sense—as history of literature, history of 
mathematics, history of philosophy, history of economics, polit- 
ical history. 

The second object of this department will be to advance what 
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may be called the scientific side of the purchasing for the 
Library. A dealer who buys books without a knowledge of their 
value will soon be ruined. The librarian who does the same 
will ruin his professional reputation, and will soon ruin the 
library. We are receiving the second-hand catalogues issued by 
more than three thousand dealers of the old world, and the sale 
catalogues of all auctions here and abroad. We are therefore in 
a position to utilize all possible advantages and opportunities, 
subject only to our financial limitations. A bibliographical col- 
lection, within easy reach, will help us to make intelligent and 
scholarly selections, and to avoid paying unreasonable prices. 

The third object is to utilize by means of exhibitions the rare 
and important books which we have in our library. These ex- 
hibitions will be of both a special and general nature. It may 
be useful from time to time to have general exhibitions; but we 
intend to lay the chief stress on special exhibitions illustrating 
courses given in this University. 

In all this work however, success depends upon close touch 
with all the people who are engaged in research work in this 
University, and upon constant and helpful coédperation on the 
part of all officers of the University. 

The great collection of newspaper clippings given to the Uni- 
versity by Mr. W. C. Hamm, of the Philadelphia Press, is now 
on the shelves of the Library and ready for consultation. This 
collection includes some 200,000 clippings, covering the last 
twenty years, and is undoubtedly the most complete thing of its 
kind in the United States. The decades just past are notoriously 
the most difficult for the student of history to handle; and the 
utility of Mr. Hamm’s noble gift will be especially appreciated 
by those who have to study recent affairs. That Columbia 
should be the recipient of the collection was determined by Mr. 
Hamm’s appreciation of the work of the Faculty of Political 
Science, and especially of the Political Science Quarterly, to 
which he has been a contributor. Because he felt that the 
clippings would be of particular service in the field of politics 
and history, he offered the collection to the institution in which 
he considered these subjects to be most effectively treated. His 
gift, together with the great Townsend collection, puts Columbia 
in an exceptional position in respect to newspaper material. 
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Tur GYMNASIUM 


There are few changes in the working of the department to 
report at this time other than a general increase and activity in 
the use of the gymnasium. As an indication of the popularity 
of this training and the great profit that must follow such general 
use, it may be mentioned that thirteen hundred students take 
exercise at varying periods and, of this number, from four to 
seven hundred make daily use of the building. The officers’ 
handball courts are often overcrowded in the afternoon. 

The Director of the gymnasium would like to call theattention 
of officers of the university to the fact that the exercising room 
adjoining the Director’s office is always accessible to any among 
them who may wish to use the apparatus there provided. There 
is thus an opportunity for the older members of the faculty to 
get a little regular exercise without the publicity attending work 
with the students on the gymnasium floor. The Director will 
be glad to demonstrate to any or all officers the use of the ap- 
paratus and exercise with them as often as his duties allow. It 
would be better, however, for two or three to agree upon an 
hour for recreation, so that they might have company and make 
their exercise more agreeable and beneficial. 

Another matter to which special attention should be drawn is 
the optional class at 5.15, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
conducted on the main floor and open to all men students as well 
as officers. For this hour there is planned a well-organized and 
varied course of exercise with the fundamental purpose of giving 
the greatest good to the greatest number in minimum time. It 
is placed late in the afternoon so as to give a half-hour of vigorous 
exercise followed by a bath to freshen the body and clear away 
the cobwebs from the brain after the day’s labor. This class is 
noticeably larger than ever before, for the attendance now aver- 
ages upwards of fifty; but there is no reason why it should not 
be increased to one hundred and fifty so far as space, facilities, 
and ability to handle it are concerned. Every brain-worker 
should devote half an hour three days a week to maintain his 
bodily health, but if any one finds it impossible to devote this 
small amount of time to so important an object, two periods or 
even one period each week will be of great benefit. It is well 
to remember that ‘‘ the man who exercises only his brain is lame, 
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for he allows his body to languish.” Our influence as teachers 
extends as far as our knowledge is reflected, so we owe it to the 
university and the students as well as ourselves not to ignore 
entirely the physical well-being. 


TuE COLLEGE 
Division oF CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 


General.—During the past six years the number of grad- 
uate students in Greek and Latin has more than doubled, and 
this large increase had served to emphasize the need of a 
Classical Club, which would bring these students into closer 
touch with one another and with the instructors. A prelimi- 
nary meeting of the officers of the two departments was, ac- 
cordingly, held in December, and at a second meeting on Jan- 
uary 11, a constitution was adopted, under which the club held 
its first regular meeting on January 31. The object of the 
club is declared to be ‘*the maintenance and promotion of a 
sound and living interest in classical philology, including arche- 
ology, among the members of Columbia University.” All grad- 
uate students enrolled in either of the classical departments will 
be entitled to membership during the period of their connection 
with the University; and members of the senior classes of Co- 
lumbia College and of Barnard College, who are pursuing a 
course of study in either of the classical departments, and who 
have previously pursued courses in both Greek and Latin for at 
least two college years, will be invited to attend all regular meet- 
ings. Since, however, the privileges of the Club will be ex- 
tended to former students and to others who are seriously inter- 
ested in its purposes, it is hoped that, though organized primarily 
for purely university ends, it will also exert an influence outside 
of the university circle. Two meetings will be held in each 
month from November to April, inclusive, and one meeting each 
in October and in May. The preparation of the program for 
each meeting is to be in charge of a managing committee. Ad- 
dresses by scholars of distinction from other universities, the 
reading and the discussion of papers, reports of investigations, 
abstracts of noteworthy articles published in the different phil- 
ological and archeological journals, criticisms of new books, all 
will find their place in the work of the club, nor will the social 
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side of its meetings be neglected. The officers for the first year 
are: President, Professor Harry Thurston Peck; Vice-President, 
Professor Mortimer Lamson Earle; Secretary, Professor Nelson 
G. McCrea; Managing Committee, Professor Peck, ex officio, 
Professor Gonzalez Lodge, Professor Clarence H. Young, Miss 
G. M. Hirst, Mr. H. Hoadley. 

During the Christmas vacation the Archeological Institute of 
America held its annual general meeting for the reading and 
discussion of papers at Columbia University, and on Friday 
evening, December 27, the members were tendered a reception 
by the President and Mrs. Butler in the Avery Library. Pro- 
fessor McCrea acted as Secretary of the meeting and the pro- 
gram included the following papers by members of the Greek 
Department: ‘‘ Some Illustrations of Dérpfeld’s Leukas-Ithaka 
Theory,” by Professor E. D. Perry; ‘* Heracles Alexicacus,” by 
Professor J. R. Wheeler; ‘* Notes on the Greek Alphabet,” by 
Professor M. L. Earle; and ‘*On the zépyos of the Teian In- 
scriptions and the voufcpnara xripywa of Persians 859,” by Dr. J. 
D. Rogers. 

Department of Greek.—The department has just received 
from Paris a set of 39 photographs illustrating the discoveries 
made by the French School at Athens during the excavations 
which they have been conducting on the site of Delphi since 
1891. But few of these discoveries have as yet been published 
and the privilege of securing photographs has been rarely given. 
Those which the department was enabled to obtain through the 
courtesy of M. Homolle, Director of the French School, and of 
M. Pottier of the Louvre, reproduce many of the most interest- 
ing finds in sculpture, which are of great value for the history 
of the development of Greek art. 

Other important recent additions to the equipment of the de- 
partment are the ‘‘ Griechische und Rémische Portraits” edited 
by Arndt-Brunn-Bruckmann, and nearly 600 photographs of 
Greek sculpture and of views in Greece and Sicily. 

Professor Perry, while abroad during 1900-1901, made a large 
collection of ‘* squeezes” of the Greek inscriptions preserved in 
the museums and elsewhere in Greece, and of many that are in 
the Louvre and the British Museum. These are now the prop- 
erty of the department and are expected to prove of great use 
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in the epigraphical courses. Among them is an impression of 
an inscription in Corinthian characters, perhaps the original of 
a famous epitaph composed by Simonides to commemorate the 
valor of the Corinthians in the battle of Salamis, in recognition 
of which those of them who fell in the battle were allowed to 
be interred on the shore of the island. This inscription was 
found in 1897 and is preserved at Athens. 

Professor J. R. Wheeler has succeeded Professor Seymour of 
Yale as Chairman of the Managing Committee of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. 

Bert Hodge Hill, A. M. 1899, Fellow in Greek 1898-1900, 
Drisler Fellow 1900-1901, and now holder of one of the regular 
fellowships of the American School at Athens, is at work upon 
the classification of the vases found in the course of the 
American excavations at Corinth. He is also librarian of the 
School. 

Miss Agnes Baldwin, Barnard 1897, A. M. 1900, Fellow in 
Greek for 1900-1901, holds this year the Agnes Hoppin Memo- 
rial Fellowship in the School at Athens. She has been devoting 
considerable time to numismatic study, during the summer in the 
National Library at Paris, and also in Greece. 

On December 13 Professor Perry lectured at Vassar College 
on his travels in Greece during 1900-1901. He expects to give 
two lectures on the same subject before the New York Society 
of the Archeological Institute of America in March and 
April. 

On February 21 Professor Young delivered at Vassar College 
a lecture on ancient Greek costume, embodying the results of in- 
vestigations on which he has been engaged for several years. 
On March 3 he was to repeat the lecture in the Avery Library. 

Dr. Rogers published in Volume V of the American Journal 
of Archeology an early legal inscription from Argos, which was 
found by him while assisting in the excavations at the Argive 
Hereum. This is probably the oldest Argive inscription known, 
and it not only establishes the correctness of a peculiar form in 
an old Argive inscription from Olympia, which had been pro- 
nounced a mistake, but also apparently confirms the close rela- 
tion which had been conjectured by some to exist between the 
Argive and the Pamphylian dialects. Zhe American Journal of 
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Philology has accepted from his pen an article in which he has 
elaborated a new theory of the much discussed dialectic forms in 
the Greek tragedians. 

Department of Latin.—The archeological collection of the 
department has been enriched by about twenty Latin inscrip- 
tions and a series of nearly one hundred specimens of marbles 
and ornamental stones used in the decorations of public and 
private buildings in ancient Rome. These were acquired last 
summer in Rome by Dr. Olcott. The inscriptions are from the 
excavations of Rome and Praeneste, and almost all are unpub- 
lished. Some are of particular interest, so much so that the 
Italian government, for the first time since the department be- 
gan to acquire inscriptions in Rome, placed a heavy export duty 
upon them, and even refused to allow one to leave the country. 
The earliest is a ¢ufa cippus with an epitaph of the end of 
the Republic, and the others include the cursus honorum of 
several military officers in Rome and the provinces under the 
empire. 


Department of Comparative Literature.—The next volume 
in the series of Studies in Comparative Literature, which is 
now in press, will be ‘* The Italian Renaissance in England” by 
Lewis Einstein (A.M. Columbia, 1899). It deals not only 
with the literary aspects of its subject but also with commercial 
relations, travel and other like matters, in which much original 
research is embodied, and it consequently presents a broader 
view of the period in relation to Italy than is elsewhere to be 
found. It will be illustrated with portraits, facsimiles, etc., and 
will be published in March. 


Department of English.—Professor Price is recovering from 
a severe illness which kept him away from the university for 
eight or ten weeks. He hopes to resume his duties in April. 
During his absence his courses are in charge of Professor Jack- 
son and of Dr. Krapp. 

Professor Brander Matthews was the speaker of the evening 
at the annual meeting of the National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters in January; his topic was the ‘* Art of the Dramatist.” He 
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has also given a course of lectures at the Brooklyn Institute on 
the ‘‘ Development of the Drama.” 

Professor George R. Carpenter has recently contributed to the 
Beacon Biographies the life of Longfellow. He is now at work 
on the biography of Whittier, which is to appear in the Ameri- 
can Men of Letters series. 

During the Christmas vacation Professor W. P. Trent ad- 
dressed the Missouri State Teachers at Kansas City on ‘* Aims 
and Methods of Literary Study,” and lectured before the Cin- 
cinnati Conference of Arts and Letters on ‘* Greatness in Litera- 
ture.” He is at work now on the history of American literature 
for the Literatures of the World series; and he has undertaken 
to prepare the volume on Edgar Allan Poe for the English Men 
of Letters series. 

Department of Germanic Languages.—lIt is a pleasure to 
announce that the sum of $1,075, contributed mainly by German 
gentlemen of New York, has lately been turned over to the 
Trustees of the University for the purchase of a special library 
for this department. Among the contributors was the Deutscher 
Verein of Columbia, which gave $250 of the proceeds of a per- 
formance of Schiller’s ‘* Kabale und Liebe,” given for the benefit 
of the Verein at the Irving Palace Theater, on January 10. The 
special library will meet a need that has long been felt by the 
department. For the present the books are to be placed in room 
315, University Hall. 

The annual course of miscellaneous public lectures in the 
German language is being given this year on Wednesday after- 
noons in Havemeyer Hall. The speakers and their subjects are 
as follows: January 15, Carl Schurz, LL.D., ‘‘ Friihste Erin- 
nerungen”; January 22, Arthur F. J. Remy, Ph.D., ‘* Germa- 
nische Sagen in den Wagnerschen Opern”; January 29, Henry 
Zick, Ph.D., ‘ Berlin,” illustrirt ; February 5, Rudolf Tombo, 
Jr., Ph.D., ** Ossian und sein Verhiltnis zur deutschen Littera- 
tur”; February 19, Mr. Udo Brachvogel, ‘‘Grillparzer als 
Lyriker”; February 26, Rudolf Tombo, Ph.D., ‘* Deutsche 
Eigennamen”; March 5, Emil A. C. Keppler, A.M., 
‘¢ Amerika in der deutschen Dichtung”; March 12, Rev. August 
Ullmann, ‘‘ Das Harzgebirge,” illustrirt ; March 19, Wilhelm 
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A. Braun, A.B., ‘* Zwei Dichter des Weltschmerzes, Hélderlin 
und Lenau”; March 26, Mr. Georg von Skal, ‘* Friedrich der 
Grosse und die Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika.” 

Professor W. H. Carpenter has been elected secretary of the 
Trustees of the University Press and reélected secretary of the 
University Council.—At the recent Cambridge meeting of the 
Modern Language Association, Professor Thomas read a paper 
entitled ‘* The Amelioration of our Spelling.” He has lately 
been chosen chairman of the Executive Council of the Authors’ 
Club.—Dr. A. F. J. Remy’s dissertation, ‘‘ The Influence of 
India and Persia on the Poetry of Germany,” has lately been 
issued from the press as No. 4 of the Columbia University 
Germanic Studies. On January 21 Dr. Remy lectured before 
the Tuesday Club, of Paterson, N. J., on ** The Discovery of 
India’s Civilization.” 


Division OF ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 


Depariment of Indo-Iranian Languages.—A series of 
public lectures on ‘‘ India, Past and Present,” by Professor A. 
V. Williams Jackson, was given in February as the first of 
the regular course of general lectures delivered on Tuesday 
afternoons at Columbia, during the winter and spring, by the 
Department of Indo-Iranian Languages. The subject of the 
second series in which other lecturers will participate is to be 
announced later. 

The first two volumes of the Columbia Indo-Iranian Series, 
issued by the department, are now ready to appear. One of 
these, entitled /xdo-/ranian Phonology, is a book of nearly three 
hundred pages by Dr. Louis H. Gray. In this work will be 
found for the first time a comprehensive study of the sound- 
changes occurring in the Middle and New Indo-Iranian lan- 
guages, treated from the comparative standpoint. The other 
volume is an Jrdex Verborum of the Fragments of the Avesta, 
by Mr. Montgomery Schuyler, Jr., which makes accessible to 
scholars a considerable body of new lexicographical material 
that will be serviceable in the exegesis of the Sacred Books of the 
Parsis. A glance, moreover, at Dr. Remy’s dissertation which 
has recently been published, will show some of the good effects 
of Mr. Yohannan’s teaching of Modern Persian. One of the 
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seniors, Mr. G. C. O. Haas, is engaged upon a piece of special 
research, ‘* References to India and Persia in certain of the 
Classical Authors,” as the subject of his graduation thesis. 
Several articles by workers in the department have also recently 
appeared in the linguistic journals at home and abroad. 

Department of Semitic Languages.—Professor Gottheil is 
preparing to edit, in connection with Professor M. Jastrow, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, a series of text-books for the use 
of university classes in Semitic languages. The series will pro- 
vide material for classes in Arabic, Assyrian, Syriac, Palestinian 
and Babylonian Aramaic, Mandaic, Semitic, epigraphy and 
palzography, and rabbinical literature. The volumes will be 
published by the firm of E. J. Brill, in Leyden, Holland. 

Dr. Julius A. Bewer (Ph.D. Columbia, 1899) after passing 
two years at the German universities as a Fellow of the Union 
Theological Seminary, has been appointed to the chair of 
Hebrew and the cognate languages at Oberlin College, Ohio. 

Dr. William Popper (Ph.D. Columbia, 1899) is passing the 
present winter at Damascus, Syria, where he is making a care- 
ful study of the modern Arabic dialects. He intends to spend 
a few months in Egypt and northern Africa before returning to 
this country. 

Dr. Nathan Stern (Ph.D. Columbia, 1900) is spending the 
winter at Cambridge University, England, where he is continu- 
ing his studies in the Semitic languages. 

During the Christmas holidays the Society of Biblical Liter- 
ature and Exegesis held its annual meeting at Columbia 
University. Professor Gottheil was elected vice-president of 
the society. 





Department of Romance Languages.—On February 26 the 
one hundredth anniversary cf the birth of Victor Hugo was 
commemorated by exercises held under the auspices of the de- 
partment. Professor Henry Van Dyke acted as chairman, selec- 
tions from Hugo’s poems were read by Professor Cohn and ad- 
dresses in English and in French were made by Mr. Hamilton 
Mabie, Professor Léopold Mabilleau and others. 

In the Thursday afternoon course of public French lectures 
Monsieur Lazare Weiller, who, as a delegate of the French Min- 
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istries of Commerce and Finance, has been studying financial, 
commercial and industrial methods in the United States, gave on 
February 6 a lecture on ‘‘ La Poésie de la Science et la Science 
de la Poésie.” 

Professor Léopold Mabilleau, Directeur du Musée Social, and 
well known as a critic of literature and art, recently gave a 
course of four lectures in French on “‘ L’Enseigement public en 
France,” in the auditorium of the Horace Mann School. Mon- 
sieur Hugues Le Roux, the well-known journalist, traveler and 
author, is delivering in the same place a course of lectures in 
French on ‘‘ La Famille frangaise et les Romanciers.” 

On the evenings of April 9, 16, 23 and 30 four public lectures 
on ‘* La Chanson de Roland” will be given by Professor Todd. 

Professor Cohn recently lectured before the Baltimore branch of 
the Alliance Frangaise on ‘ La Littérature et la Société en France 
a la veille de la Révolution Frangaise.” He has also just completed 
a course of six lectures at Cooper Union, for the People’s Insti- 
tute, on the French Revolution, and is to give another course of 
six lectures on the Masters of the French Drama at the Harlem 
Y. M. C. A., in the Board of Education course of free lectures. 
In the same course, Dr. C. H. Page, of this department, is to 
lecture on ‘*‘ American Poetry of To-day.” 

On January 10 Mr. Daniel Jordan was elected secretary of the 
New York branch of the Alliance Frangaise. 

Mr. L. A. Loiseaux is to bring out shortly an annotated 
edition of Galio’s Marianela. 

The next volumes in the Columbia University Studies in 
Romance Philology will be ‘* The Indebtedness of Chaucer’s 
Troilus and Crisseyda to Guido delle Colonne’s Historia 
Trojana,” by George L. Hamilton, and ‘ Corneille’s Indebted- 
ness to Spanish Literature,” by Jacob Segall. 

Mr. Jacob Segall, a former graduate student of this depart- 
ment, and Mr. Frederick Starr, at present pursuing graduate 
studies here, have been appointed tutors in French in the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 


FacuLtty oF Law 


The Law School makes history slowly.” As a professional 
school the subject matter of its curriculum is mainly determined 
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by the demands of the profession to which it ministers, and 
these change but slowly, and almost imperceptibly. The course 
in Bankruptcy, called for by the enactment of the federal Bank- 
ruptcy Act in 1898, which was given last year for the first time, 
has been suspended during the present year, but will be resumed 
next fall. The course in the Domestic Relations, omitted 
from the curriculum of the first year class this year, will also be 
restored next year. 

Professor Keener’s long and brilliant service as Dean of the 
Law School, makes his retirement from that office an event of 
more than usual importance. As Professor Keener fortunately 
retains his chair, and assumes more rather than less of the work 
of instruction, the occasion does not permit the language of 
eulogy. But it may be pardonable to say that the policy and 
ideals of the school, so largely the work of his foresight and 
courage, will long bear the stamp of his strong personality. 

Professor Kirchwey succeeds him as Dean, and Professor 
Burdick, while retaining his seat in the University Council, takes 
Professor Kirchwey’s place as Secretary of the Faculty. 

The retirement of Mr. William H. Switzer from the position 
of Librarian of the Law Library on January 31, after four years 
of faithful service, has been utilized by the Faculty as an occasion 
for enlarging the functions and opportunities of that important _ 
office by appointing Mr. John D. Kaps, LL.B., to fill the 
vacancy. Mr. Kaps isa graduate of the Law School of the class 
of 1898, and brings to the performance of his new duties a cul- 
tivated mind, a considerable fund of practical experience at the 
bar, and an unusual acquaintance with the law. It is confidently 
believed, that, besides bringing to the Law Library the intelligent 
supervision which its interests require, the new Librarian will 
play an important réle as intermediary and interpreter between 
the student body and the library. During the second term of the 
present year, Mr. Kaps will also act as Professor Redfield’s as- 
sistant in conducting his courses in Practice and Pleading. 

In the meantime the demands on the library, as the law stu- 
dent’s workshop and laboratory, continue to exceed its capacity 
to accommodate those who resort to it. With some 250 seats in 
the main reading room, and 30 to 40 more in the smaller room 
which was added to the reading room last fall, the space is still 
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inadequate, and it has accordingly been decided to devote the 
Dean’s office to the same purpose. This will provide a total 
seating capacity of about 320, with which we shall have to be 
content until the Law School is provided with a building of its 
own. It may be of interest to know that the library is in con- 
stant use by the students in the evening, the attendance often 
running up to fifty and upwards. 

The near approach of the date when the new requirements for 
admission go into effect lends interest to the moderate but steady 
increase of tne school in numbers. The figures for the last 
three years are as follows: 

1899-1900 1g00-1907 1go1-1902 
172 162 

148 149 

100 126 

2 2 


Total . he dadouiy pate 422 439 
Seniors from the College... 18 13 


440 452 
In the same time the number of college graduates, including 
seniors from the College, in the Law School has increased from 
222 in 1899-1900 to 286 in the present year, the percentage of 
graduates remaining about the same—6 per cent. of the total 


enrolment. 
Facu.tty or MEDICINE 


General.—At a recent meeting the Faculty adopted the fol- 
lowing minute with reference to the retirement of Professor 
Delafield from the professorship of the Practice of Medicine. 


Upon the acceptance of the resignation of Francis Delafield, M.D., 
LL.D., Professor of the Practice of Medicine, at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, the Medical Department of Columbia University in the 
City of New York, we, the Faculty of the said College, desire to express 
the reluctance with which we have assented to his retirement from our 
body. 
Dr. Delafield’s services to this College began with his professional life, 
and have lasted continuously for nearly thirty-eight ycars, during twenty- 
five of which he has been a member of this Faculty. He has set the rare 
example of an emiuent consulting physician, a distinguished teacher of 
practical medicine, who has never ceased to base his conclusions not only 
upon clinical study but upon pathological research done with his own 
hands. To his clear-sighted conviction that the causes of disease should 
be dealt with at first hand by the student was due the creation of our 
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pathological department, made possible by the zealous codperation of our 
Alumni. Of this department Dr. Delafield was the first director and a 
generous benefactor. 

It is with heartfelt gratitude for his devotion and for his achievement, 
as well as with deep personal regret that we, his colleagues, lose him 
from our counsels, in which his voice has been ever for the highest good 
of medical education and of this College and University. 


The geographical distribution of the members of the First Year 
Class in the College of Physicians and Surgeons is as follows: 


UNITED STATES 


New York (State and City). .171 Virginia. ... 
New Jersey Kentucky... 
Connecticut Tennessee . . 
Massachusetts . 

Pennsylvania 

Florida ; 

New Hampshire . . 


Rhode Island Colorado 

Delaware WIRE 6 oe se 
Texas. 

District of Columbia 6 eae California... 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Australia can SS Se 2 
I Porto Rico 

I 


The following table shows the number of students who have 
registered this year under the Faculty of Medicine and the pro- 
portion of such students holding college degrees. 


Number of Percentage of 
1 a of students with students with 


degrees degrees 
First year 269 71 26.39 
Second year 199 79 39.69 
Third year . . on 17 64 35-75 


Fourth year 14 61 41.21 


795 275 35-59 


Department of Anatomy.—At the fifteenth session of the As- 
sociation of American Anatomists, meeting in conjunction with 
the American Society of Naturalists and affiliated societies, in 
the Hull Laboratory of Anatomy at the University of Chicago, 
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December 31, 1901, to January 2, 1902, Dr. Huntington presented 
the following communications: 

‘¢ Present problems of myology research and the significance 
and classification of muscular variations.” 

‘¢ The frontal fissures in the brains of the Papuans, natives of 
British New Guinea.” 

Dr. Huntington was reélected President of the Association for 
a second period of two years. 


The American Journal of Anatomy, edited by a Board com- 
posed of the heads of the anatomical departments in seven of 
our leading universities, appeared in its initial number on No- 
vember 7, 1901. The prospects for a successful publication are 
very encouraging, and the new journal will, it is hoped, do much 
to advance the progress of scientific anatomy in this country. 
Columbia University is represented on the Board by Dr. Hunt- 
ington. 

The system of combining recitations with the practical work 
of the student in the dissecting room was introduced during this 
session and has proved a very valuable addition to the methods 
of anatomical instruction. The work of the individual student 
is made the basis of the recitation, and at proper intervals in the 
progress of the dissection examinations are held on the ground 
thus covered. The method has the advantage of substituting 
the natural object in place of the text-book and of affording op- 
portunity for direct reference to the structures under discussion. 


Depariment of Diseases of Children.—The progress of 
American pediatrics has long been appreciated the world over, 
and the College of Physicians and Surgeons seems to have been 
singled out for many honors. Within the last year Dr. Jacobi 
has been honored with membership in the pediatric societies of 
Paris, France, and Kiew, Russia. 

The opportunities of the advanced classes of students (fourth 
year), have been greatly enhanced by the appointment of Dr. 
L. Emmett Holt as a clinical professor. His lectures and demon- 
strations in the Foundling and Babies’ Hospitals, given twice a 
week, prove beneficial to the sections thus instructed, and are 
enjoyed by them. Professor Jacobi’s regular Vanderbilt clinic, 
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and his two bedside demonstrations in the ‘* Jacobi Ward” of 
Roosevelt Hospital, and the four weekly practical lessons in the 
Vanderbilt Clinic, by his chief of clinic, Dr. Francis Huber, have 
been continued regularly as last year. All of this shows the 
increased estimation pediatrics has conquered for itself in the 
minds of faculties, students and the profession. 


Depariment of Materia Medica and Therapeutics.—Pro- 
fessor George L. Peabody gave an address before the New York 
Academy of Medicine on January 2, 1902, on ‘* The Need of a 
Municipal Sanatorium for the Treatment of Tuberculosis.” He 
pointed out that Canada, England, Scotland, Australia, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Russia, Belgium, Italy and Austria 
now possess organized methods of combating tuberculosis. 
America has been slow to recognize the importance of public 
sanatoria for this disease. Thus far but few states have estab- 
lished them, while there is only a promise of an awakening of 
the public to the necessities of the situation. 


Department of Medicine.—Dr. William K. Draper has been 
promoted to an Instructorship in Medical Diagnosis, vice Henry 
A. Griffin, M.D., resigned. 

Dr. Arthur M. Shrady has been appointed to the Instructor- 
ship in Physical Diagnosis in the Vanderbilt Clinic made vacant 
by Dr. Draper’s promotion. 

Department of Neurology.—Dr. Pearce Bailey has been ap- 
pointed Instructor in Neurology in the Vanderbilt Clinic, vice 
Dr. W. H. Caswell, resigned. 

The lantern lectures given by Professor Starr in the Depart- 
ment of Neurology have been increased in number during the 
current year and have been well received by the students. They 
have been so arranged as to present the pathological side of those 
subjects which are illustrated clinically by patients at the Vander- 
bilt Clinic;. so that the student sees the disease both during life 
and after death, and can thus connect symptoms with lesions. 

Professor Starr recently read a paper upon ‘‘ The Causation 
of Multiple Neuritis” at the Academy of Medicine, in which he 
called attention to the many causes of this disease to which 
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workmen in various important industries are exposed. The 
dangers of arsenical poisoning from beer drinking, and of injury 
from working in those manufactures and arts in which sulphuric 
acid is used were emphasized—also the dangers to which workers 
in lead, or rubber goods, and in coal-tar products are exposed. 
The influence of infectious disease as a cause of neuritis was also 
clearly demonstrated. It is thought that in some cases the dis- 
ease is due to a bacillus. 

On February 5 Professor Starr began his course of lectures on 
Mental Diseases. This is open to the students of psychology as 
well as to the medical students, and is a part of the psycholog- 
ical course for the degree of Ph.D. 

Dr. Frederick Peterson, who was appointed Clinical Lecturer 
on Insanity last year, has been appointed by the Governor of the 
State as the medical member of the Commission on Lunacy. 
His appointment has met with very general expressions of ap- 
proval in the public press. He has already inaugurated a num- 
ber of needed improvements in the management of the asylums 
of the State, which have to care for 23,000 lunatics. He has also 
undertaken the reorganization of the Pathological Institute of 
the State, founded for the study of the pathology of insanity. 

The large number of patients in the Neurological Department 
has made the statistical study of some nervous diseases possible. 
Dr. A. B. Bouar, one of the clinical assistants, has published a 
study of 300 cases of locomotor ataxia seen in the clinic. Dr. 
Goodhbart has in preparation a similar study of multiple 
sclerosis. 


Department of Pathology.—In view of the practical value of re- 
cent contributions to the knowledge of disease made within recent 
years by laboratories of pathology and bacteriology, and of the 
large field for technical work lately developed in connection with 
the daily tasks of the practitioner, an expansion of the patho- 
logical service of the Roosevelt Hospital has lately been brought 
about by which two externe positions have been created. The 
term of service is one year, with the choice of a clinical service at 
the expiration of the year. The work is done in part in the 
hospital and in part in the laboratories of the Department of 
Pathology of the College of Physicians and Surgeons. The posi- 
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tions are open to those who have been successful in the regular 
competitive examinations for hospital positions at the Roosevelt. 

In recognition of these new outlooks in the practice of medi- 
cine, enlarged and improved laboratory facilities have been 
recently provided at the Sloane Maternity Hospital by the gen- 
erosity of its founders. So also in the Vanderbilt Clinic, the 
need of a special clinical laboratory is, we understand, recog- 
nized by the Board of Managers, and will be provided for at an 
early day. 

A noteworthy, if not dominant, current in medical research 
to-day is towards the complex problems of immunity which have 
become especially popular through recent striking studies on 
hemolysis. This current, felt in nearly all of the laboratories of 
pathology the world over, is much in evidence in the research 
laboratories of the department of pathology at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, where talk of immune bodies, alexines, 
lateral chains, etc., is heard on every hand; while dissolved 
hzmoglobin is exalted to new dignity as evidence of subtle powers 
of the body cells, hitherto but vaguely realized. 


Department of Physiology.—The Philadelphia Academy of 


Surgeons recently awarded the Samuel D. Gross prize of $1,000 
to Dr. R. H. M. Dawbarn (M.D., P. and S., ’81), for an ex- 
tended essay entitled ‘* The Treatment of Certain Malignant 
Growths by the Excision of Both External Carotids.” This prize 
is awarded once in five years for the best original work on 
surgery. Some of the experimental work in the author’s research 
was performed last year in this department. 

At the fourteenth annual meeting of the American Physio- 
logical Society, held in Chicago, December 30 and 31, 1901, 
Professor Lee was reélected Secretary and Treasurer, and mem- 
ber of the Council. He has also been elected Secretary of the 
newly established Section of Physiology and Experimental Med- 
icine of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

At the above meeting of the American Physiological Society, 
Professor Lee presented the results of the experimental work 
which he has been carrying on together with Dr. William 
Salant on the action of alcohol on muscle. The authors find 
that a muscle which has absorbed a moderate quantity of ethyl 
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alcohol will contract more quickly, relax more quickly, perform 
a greater number of contractions in a given time, and do more 
work than a muscle without alcohol, while the onset of fatigue is 
at the same time delayed. In larger quantities the alcohol is 
detrimental, diminishing the whole number of contractions, in- 
ducing early fatigue, and diminishing the amount of work that 
the muscle is capable of doing, even to the extent of doing away 
entirely with contractile power. 


Facu.ty oF APPLIED SCIENCE 


General.—The faculty has been considering, during its last 
two meetings, the report of a special committee upon the general 
question of the courses in Applied Science and the overcrowd- 
ing of work in certain of these courses. The study of this 
question has been found to involve so many other questions, 
some of them fundamental in character, that the committee has 
been continued in order to consider these and report later. Such 
matters as the length of the course, the crowding of certain 
studies back into the preparatory schools, the changing of certain 
requirements for admission, the possibility and advisability of 
restricting the numbers admitted, and the present overcrowding 
of some of the laboratories, will be thoroughly investigated and 
discussed. The final report and the action of the faculty upon 
it will be matters of great importance, and will be awaited with 
interest. 


School of Architecture.—The second term brings each year 
to the three upper classes a more or less complete change of 
work, the fourth-year class being occupied from the first week 
in March to the end of the year with their graduation theses, and 
the second- and third-year classes devoting the afternoons of six 
weeks of the term exclusively to original research in connection 
with the lectures in the history of architecture. This work is 
largely done in the Avery Library and adjacent draughting-room, 
each student preparing each week a written report upon an as- 
signed topic, copiously illustrated or accompanied by drawings 
and tracings from photographs and books. The drawings, five 
or six hundred in number, are exhibited at the June exhibition 
of the school. 
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The subjects of the graduating theses present the usual variety, 
though nearly all are of somewhat monumental character. Prac- 
tical reasonableness is not, however, lost sight of, and the study 
they involve is of permanent value to the student. 

The instruction in modelling given to the second-year students 
by Mr. E. R. Smith of the Avery Library, has been unusually 
successful in its results this year. Casts have been made of 
most of the work of the class and will be exhibited in June. 

Professor Ware has served as professional adviser to the Penn- 
sylvania State Capitol Commission, in the award upon the recent 
competition for that building, and Professor Hamlin is acting 
in a similar capacity for the Committee for erecting Carnegie 
Libraries in Brooklyn. Mr. J. M. Hewlett, a graduate of this 
school in 1890, and Mr. J. T. Tubby, Jr., who graduated in 
1896, are among the architects selected by the Committee. Pro- 
fessor Hamlin has delivered lectures and addresses recently 
before the students of Wells College, Aurora (N. Y.), and 
Williston Seminary, Easthampton (Mass.), on ‘‘ Architecture 
as a phase of History”; before the American Scenic and His- 
toric Preservation Society on ‘* The} Preservation of Historic 
Buildings and Sites in Europe”; and before the local chapters of 
the American Institute of Architects at Newark (N. J.) and 
Brooklyn. 

Mr. W. T. Partridge, Lecturer in Design, has been for some 
weeks engaged upon the landscape work of the proposed im- 
provements in Washington, D. C., under the general direction 
of Mr. C. F. McKim. During his absence, Mr. Huger Elliott 
of the class of 1899 and Mr. B. Wistar Morris of the class of 
1894 have respectively conducted the work in design of the 
second-year and third-year classes. 


ScHoot oF CHEMISTRY 

General.—At the December smoker of the Chemists’ Club, 
Professor Chandler gave an address, illustrated with a full series 
of specimens, upon ‘* The Electro-Chemical Industries at Ni- 
agara Falls.” This address aroused so much interest in the pro- 
fession that Dr. Chandler has been asked to repeat it many times 
since before audiences in widely distant localities. On Decem- 
ber 17, in the morning, he gave the address before the students 
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and faculty of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute at Worcester, 
Mass. On the evening of the same day, he spoke on the same 
subject before the Northeastern Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society, in the large lecture room of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. On December 31, he repeated the ad- 
dress before the large body of chemists assembled at the 
University of Pennsylvania, at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. He has just arranged to give addresses 
on the same topic before the Princeton Chemical Society, at 
Princeton, N. J., and also before the Chicago Section of the 
American Chemical Society. Professor Chandler has unusual, 
if not unique facilities for collecting information and specimens 
about this great field of modern industrial chemistry, because he 
has been for many years the consulting chemist for most, if not 
all, of the important electro-chemical companies now working 
at Niagara. 

The Columbia University Chemical Society.—At the first 
meeting of this society for the year 1901-1902, held on October 
20, the following officers were elected: C. F. Chandler, Hon- 
ovary President; C. E. Pellew, President; M. C. Whitaker, 
Vice-President ; C. J. Pretzfeld, post-graduate, Secretary ; G. 
W. Williamson, Jr., ’03, Science, Treasurer. Executive 
Committee.—C. N. Stoddart, post-graduate; G. Mersereau, 
’03, Science; J. L. Danziger, ’02, Science; J. E. Goodell, ’o5, 
Science; H. N. Cox, ’04, Science; H. N. Harris, ’02, College. 

At the second meeting held at Pabst’s Harlem restaurant, No- 
vember 21, the members listened to a very interesting address on 
the subject of ‘* Asphalt” given by Mr. Clifford Richardson, 
the chemist of the Barber Asphalt Company. 

An afternoon meeting was held at the University on Decem- 
ber 9, when the following papers were read and discussed: 
‘‘ Schools,” by Mr. H. S. Harris, ’02, College; ‘+ Electrolytic 
Production of Permanjaric Acid,” by Mr. C. W. Stoddart, post- 
graduate. 

On December 19 the society listened to an interesting address 
on the ‘‘ Effects of Environment upon the Chemical Composi- 
tion of Plants,” by Dr. H. W. Wiley, the chief chemist of the 
United States Agricultural Department. After the address the 
members of the society had the pleasure of meeting not only 
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Dr. Wiley, but also Dr. E. J. Lederle, ’86, Science, who was 
warmly congratulated on his recent appointment as President of 
the Health Department. The meeting was well attended, and, 
thanks largely to the good humor and familiarity of Dr. Wiley, 
was very successful. 

The second dinner of the society was held at Pabst’s on 
January 15, and over thirty members listened to an interesting 
address upon the ‘“‘ Preparation and Uses of Tartaric Acid,” by 
Dr. William McMurtrie, the chemist of the Royal Baking 
Powder Company. 

At the third dinner on Thursday evening, February 13, Dr. 
Andrew L. Winton, of the New Haven Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, gave an address upon ‘‘ Microchemical Analysis,” 
with numerous specimens. 


Analytical Chemistry and Assaying.—The number of stu- 
dents in this branch of chemistry continues to increase. In the 
qualitative laboratory every desk is occupied. In the quantita- 
tive laboratory it has only been possible to accommodate the 
students by transferring five of the research students to the 
organic laboratory, in spite of the fact that additional desks 
were made out of reagent closets last summer. In the assay 
laboratory there have been nine more men than desks, although 
special students have been refused. As there is no space for ad- 
ditional desks in any of these laboratories the question of how to 
accommodate the ever-increasing numbers of students is im- 
minent. 

Dr. Sherman has been promoted to an instructorship, and will 
help in the instruction of the mining engineers, besides giv- 
ing the regular course in commercial organic analysis. 

Mr. G. C. Hubbard, who graduated from the School of 
Chemistry in 1901, has been appointed assistant in assaying in 
place of Mr. B. Hogarty, resigned. 

There are at present seven candidates for the doctor’s degree 
whose major subject is quantitative analysis, besides a number 
who are preparing for research in this line by taking the required 
prerequisite studies. Several of these students are now studying 
for the master’s degree. 

The increasing number of graduate students in the lines of an- 
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alytical chemistry, with the great increase in the undergraduates 
in the schools of Mines and Engineering, overcrowds the space 
at present assigned to Analytical Chemistry and Assaying. 

A list of articles published since July 1, containing the results 
of original researches conducted last year, is reserved for the 
September number of the QUARTERLY. The number of original 
investigations published in the scientific journals since May, 
1898, from the various laboratories of the School of Chemistry 
amounts to over sixty. 


Industrial Chemistry.—With regard to the courses in this 
laboratory it has been found advisable to increase the require- 
ments for Chemistry 26, 27, and 28, as students were presenting 
themselves without adequate training in the more elementary 
branches of chemistry. 

Chemistry 28 now consists entirely of a course in electro- 
chemistry, and has been perfected in various ways, as it is con- 
sidered that a practical knowledge of electro-chemistry is all- 
important at the present time. 

The course begins with practice in electroplating with copper, 
silver, and nickel; and then takes up the study of the various 
reactions which may be brought about by the electric current in 
the wet way, such as the influence of oxidation and reduction, 
current, density, temperature, the use of diaphragms, etc. In this 
connection the students are obliged to review some of their pre- 
vious instruction in volumetric analysis, gas analysis, and quan- 
titative determinations generally. The course also embraces the 
study of the commercial methods of copper refining, and the 
decomposition of fused salts, together with practice in electric 
furnace work, such as the formation of carbides and silicides, 
the reduction of aluminium, chromium, and the like. It was 
found necessary to have more room for this course, so that No. 
420 Havemeyer has been fitted up for Mr. Tucker in order that 
the work may be carried on to the best advantage. 

Mr. Palmenberg is engaged in an investigation of the possi- 
bilities of the production of ethylene from acetylene. 

Mr. Tucker is investigating the influence of higher tempera- 
tures than the melting point of platinum upon the formation of 
Portland cement. 


— — 
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Organic Chemistry.—At the close of the last academic year, 
Dr. Charles E. Caspari, the assistant in Organic Chemistry, with- 
drew to take charge of the research laboratory of the Mallinck- 
rodt Chemical Works, of St. Louis, Mo. His place has been 
filled by the appointment of Dr. Victor J. Chambers, a graduate 
of Johns Hopkins University. 

The lecture course in elementary organic chemistry (Chem. 
20), in charge of Dr. Chambers, starts this year with nine stu- 
dents, which is quite encouraging in view of the fact that the 
course, as now remodeled, is a purely elective one, designed 
primarily for college students and for those intending to enter 
the School of Medicine. By a special arrangement consum- 
mated last year, this course is repeated at Barnard, where Dr. 
Chambers also supervises the laboratory work in organic chem- 
istry (Chem. 30). 

Among the graduates in chemistry last June, two of those who 
specialized in organic chemistry have entered the ranks of 
teachers: D. C. Eccles, B.S., A.M., as instructor in chemistry 
at the Agricultural College, Pullman, Wash., and M. R. Mof- 
fatt, B.S., as assistant in physics at Columbia. 

Professor Bogert has been elected chairman of the New York 
Section of the American Chemical Society for the year 1901-2 
and thereby becomes, ex officio, a vice-president of the society. 
He has also been elected a member of the Executive Committee 
of the New York (American) Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry and has accepted the appointment as abstractor of 
articles upon organic chemistry for the reorganized Review of 
American Chemical Research to appear in the Journal of the 
American Chemical Society. Upon May 16 he addressed the 
Philadelphia Section of the American Chemical Society, by 
invitation, upon the topic ‘* Some Investigations upon the Inter- 
action of Carboxyl and Cyanogen Compounds.” He has recently 
succeeded Mr. W. H. H. Beebe as Comptroller of Sports for the 
University. 

Department of Mining.—The current year shows a large in- 
crease in the number of students in mining, the total enrollment in 
the four classes, including special students, being 155 as against 
124 last year. Seventeen graduates of other institutions have en- 
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tered the course with advanced standing, among whom are gradu- 
ates of Williams College and of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell 
and Leland Stanford, Jr. Universities and of the State Universi- 
ties of Iowa and Utah. There are also two candidates for the 
higher degrees; one for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
taking mining as a minor subject, and one for the degree of 
Master of Arts, with mining as a major. As a result of this 
large enrollment the lecture rooms, laboratories and draughting 
rooms are either close to their limit of capacity, or are already 
overcrowded. 

Edward L. Kurtz, E.M., has been appointed Instructor in 
Mining, to succeed Frank C. Hooper, Met.E., who on account of 
long continued illness was compelled last year to resign. Wilson 
E. Davis, A.B., has been appointed Assistant in Mining, suc- 
ceeding Charles K. Hitchcock, Jr., E.M. 

The new equipment of the ore-dressing laboratories, which 
has been in process of installation for some time past, is approach- 
ing completion. Portions of the plant—comprising the ap- 
pliances for making tests on small quantities of ore—have been 
in service for several years, with very satisfactory results. This 
year it is expected that some of the full-sized machines, such as 
the jigs, Frue vanner, Wilfley table, spitz-liitte and revolving 
buddle, will be used by the fourth class. The plant is provided 
with a circulatory system of centrifugal pumps, piping and tanks, 
whereby the various products from the concentrators will be 
mixed and returned for re-treatment. In this way, with a very 
moderate amount of ore, continuous runs of any desired duration 
may be made, during which the students will receive instruction 
in the operation and adjustment of the machinery. A more ex- 
tended notice of this part of the mining equipment will be printed 
in a future number of the QUARTERLY. 

The project, or graduating thesis, as required of students in 
mining, has been developed of late years on somewhat unusual 
lines. It forms one of the regular courses and is intended to 
embody as well as possible the results of the four years’ work. 
For all undergraduate students the subjects are assigned in the 
following form : 

Required to develop and install the plant for a gold (or silver, 
or copper or other) mine, to produce tons of ore per day. 
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The project will include: (1) A description of the proposed 
plan of development and method of running, with specifications 
and estimates of cost of plant, working capital required and cost 
of production. (2) Working drawings of specified parts of 
plant. (3) Description of systems of underground haulage, 
drainage and ventilation. 

The students select their subjects, under advice, during the 
session of the summer class in mining, in the vacation preceding 
the fourth year. Those of the present class comprise: six on 
gold mines, four on silver, two on gold and silver combined, 
seven on copper and eight on iron. Each student is assigned 
definite specifications or conditions, as to the character of the 
mineral deposit, the tonnage to be mined, the amount of develop- 
ment, and a certain depth of shaft and quantity of water, for 
which the hoisting and pumping plants are to be provided. As 
no two sets of conditions are alike the students work independently 
of one another, and considerable research is required in addition 
to the accumulation of data in the field. A series of working 
drawings, to accompany and illustrate the project, is made in the 
draughting-room, while the written matter, including specifica- 
tions and estimates, is drawn up with the aid of advice and sug- 
gestion from the instructors. 

Results have been obtained from this mode of treatment which 
warrant the belief—confirmed by the testimony of graduates— 
that the work is of more direct practical benefit to the students 
than if the same amount of time were devoted to the production 
of a graduating thesis of the conventional type. In the develop- 
ment of this subject the student is led to adopt a technical and 
professional, rather than an academic, point of view, ascertains 
his weak points and deficiencies, and is brought into a closer 
relationship with the problems likely to confront the engineer in 
actual practice. 


Facu.ty oF PoLiTIcAL SCIENCE 


The Academy of Political Science held an informal meeting, or 
‘¢smoker,” in the rooms of the Department of History in January, 
1902. Professor Seligman, the Secretary of the Committee of 
Fifteen on the Suppression of Vice in New York City, described 
for the academy the work of the committee and the conclusions 
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that had been reached by it. The subject was discussed in all 
its aspects by the members present, among whom were Hon. 
Horace White, President of the Academy, Mr. G. P. Putnam, 
Mr. Henry Holt, Mr. William Forster, Dr. Dunscombe and Mr. 
Stroock. 

Professor Munroe Smith, on the invitation of Georgetown 
University, delivered a course of lectures before that institution 
in February, on ‘* The Civil Law.” 

Professor Burgess’ volume on ‘‘ Reconstruction and the Con- 
stitution” has appeared from the press of Scribner’s Sons. 

Professor Goodnow’s work on ‘* Comparative Administrative 
Law,” which was published in two volumes in 1893, has just 
appeared in a popular one-volume edition. 

A new course on municipal government, by Professor Good- 
now, began with the second term of the current year. The 
course is a comprehensive one, covering the whole known history 
of municipal institutions. 

At the meeting of the American Economic Association, at 
Washington, during the Christmas holidays, Professor E. R. A. 
Seligman was elected president of the association. He has also 
been appointed chairman of the committee on taxation of the 
National Civic Federation. 

Dr. E. R. L. Gould, having been appointed City Chamberlain 
by Mayor Low, has been obliged to give up his course on polit- 
ical economy, and Dr. Max West has been appointed to continue 
the work. Dr. West, who is a graduate of the School of Polit- 
ical Science, has just completed a period of important service 
in connection with the United States Industrial Commission. 

Professor Clark’s work on ‘* The Control of Trusts” ap- 
peared recently. During the winter he has given a course of 
lectures on ‘¢ The Distribution of Wealth” before the People’s 
Institute at Cooper Union. 

At the meeting of the American Historical Association in 
Washington during the Christmas holidays, Columbia was repre- 
sented by Professors Osgood, Dunning and Robinson. Papers 
were read by Professors Osgood and Robinson. 

A “ History of Political Theories, Ancient and Medizval,” by 
Professor Dunning, was published in February by Macmillan. 

The History Club held a meeting in the rooms of the depart- 


een ne 
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ment on January 23, at which Professor Seligman read a paper 
on ‘* The Economic Interpretation of History.” 


Faculty oF PHILOSOPHY 

Philosophy and Education.—The reorganization of the de- 
partment announced in the last number of the QUARTERLY will 
continue in force for the rest of the year. 

Twenty-one students are taking philosophy as a major subject, 
of whom fifteen are candidates for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy. Six other candidates for this degree have completed 
residence requirements and are continuing work on their disser- 
tations. 

Professor Lord is giving a course on psychology with special 
reference to teaching, at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences. On January 13 he gave an address before the Society 
of Progressive Education in Brooklyn on ‘‘ The Relation of Psy- 
chology to Questions of Practical Life.” On March 3 he is to 
address the teachers and citizens of Auburn on ‘‘ The Place of 
Literature in Life and the School.” 


Department of Psychology and Anthropology.—The De- 


partment was represented at the Chicago meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Naturalists and affiliated societies by Professors 
Cattell, Boas and Farrand. Professor Cattell read one of the 
papers in the annual discussion, which was on ‘‘ The Relations 
of the American Society of Naturalists to Other Scientific So- 
cieties.” He was elected president of the society. Dr. Farrand 
was reélected secretary of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. Professor Boas presented a paper before Section H of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science on 
‘¢ The Variability of Anthropometric Types.” 


FacuLty oF Pure SciENCE 


Department of Astronomy.—The Report on Instruments of 
Precision at the Paris Exposition submitted by Professor Rees 
has been printed in Volume V of the U. S. Government Report. 
During the summer Professor Rees was a member of the Supe- 
rior Jury at the Pan-American Exposition, where he was asso- 
ciated with many scientific friends in examinations, for awards, 
of instruments of precision. 
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On the invitation of C. A. Post, of Bayport, L. I., Professor 
Rees again, last November, observed the Leonids from Strand- 
home Observatory. The photographs gave trails of several 
meteors, one of which was especially fine. This plate has 
been sent for measurement to Dr. Elkin, of the Yale Observa- 
tory. Papers on the ‘‘ November Meteors” have been read by 
Professor Rees before the New York Academy of Sciences 
(December 2), and the American Astronomical and Astro- 
physical Society at Washington (December 31). A complete 
record of the observations with a copy of the plate showing the 
fine meteor trail is printed in the February number of Popular 
Astronomy. The March number of the same journal publishes 
Professor Rees’s chapel address of January 8. 

On December 4 Professor Rees lectured, by invitation, before 
the Astronomical Section of the Brooklyn Institute on ‘* The 
Asteroid Eros: Its peculiar Characteristics.” 

Sir Robert S. Ball, of Cambridge, was most cordially wel- 
comed at the university, and delighted a large audience with his 
presentation of ‘¢ The Cause of the Ice Age” on January 10. 

On February 8, at the Century Club, Professor Rees gave an 
illustrated lecture on ‘*Some Recent Results of Celestial 
Photography.” 

Professor Jacoby has continued his researches upon the ap- 
plications of photography to the astronomy of precision. Under 
his general supervision, Miss F. E. Harpham and the three other 
computers have completed the computations relating to four 
photographs of the stars closely surrounding the South Pole of 
the heavens. These photographs were made for Professor Ja- 
coby by Sir David Gill at the Cape of Good Hope, and form 
part of a larger series intended for a study of the optical distor- 
tion of photographic telescopes, and for the construction of an 
accurate photographic catalogue of small stars near both celestial 
poles. Professor Jacoby has now in press a memoir on this sub- 
ject entitled ‘* A Catalogue of 287 Stars near the South Pole of 
the Heavens, and Optical Distortion of the Cape of Good Hope 
Astro-Photographic Telescope.” This memoir was presented at 
a meeting of the Astronomical and Astrophysical Society of 
America held at Washington in December last. 

At the same meeting Professor Jacoby presented another 
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paper on **A Theorem Concerning the Method of Least 
Squares.” This was also read before the American Mathemat- 
ical Society at its New York meeting in December and has been 
published in the Astronomical Journal (Cambridge, December 
23). The same number of the Astronomical Journal contains 
another paper entitled ‘‘ Comparison of Methods for the Reduc- 
tion of Star Photographs.” In this paper Professor Jacoby has 
endeavored to terminate the controversy which arose some years 
ago between himself and the Savilian Professor of Astronomy at 
Oxford. In addition to these purely scientific investigations, 
Professor Jacoby has in course of publication by the Messrs. 
Scribner a volume of astronomical essays intended for the gen- 
eral public. This book will probably be called ‘* Practical 
Talks by an Astronomer,” and will appear very soon. 

Upon the invitation of the astronomical director of the United 
States Naval Observatory, Dr. S. A. Mitchell became a member 
of the expedition sent to Sumatra to view the total solar eclipse 
on May 18. Observations of this eclipse were important be- 
cause totality lasted more than six minutes, one of the longest 
durations of the century. The party left San Francisco, Febru- 
ary 16 by United States army transport for Manila via Hono- 
lulu. At Manila the admiral of the Asiatic squadron detailed 
the U.S.S. ** General Alara” to carry the party to its destination 
and return. Dr. Mitchell was placed in charge of the station 
located at Sawah Loento, forty-two nautical miles south of the 
equator. The work undertaken there was spectroscopic and 
photographic. The day of the eclipse was disappointing in the 
extreme, light clouds covering the sun throughout the whole of 
totality, but through these several photographs of the spectrum 
were obtained. A close study of the minute details of the 
‘‘ flash spectrum” reveals some very interesting facts regarding 
the distribution and extent of the gases in the sun’s atmosphere. 
The party reached the United States again in the middle of July. 

Papers relating to the eclipse were read at the November 
and March meetings of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
and at the Washington meeting of the Astronomical and Astro- 
physical Society of America. Publications of Dr. Mitchell’s re- 
sults have appeared in Science, The School of Mines Quarterly 
and the Queen’s University Quarterly. 
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Department of Botany.—During the holiday recess the So- 
ciety for Plant Morphology and Physiology held its session in 
the rooms of the Department of Botany for the second time in its 
history. A large body of visiting botanists from the Atlantic 
Coast area were present, with some from points as distant as Ann 
Arbor and St. Louis. The sessions lasted through two days and 
were followed by a visit to the New York Botanical Garden 
and a dinner at which the address of the retiring president was 
delivered. 

The accession of new members to the staff at the Garden and 
in the department has made possible some additional courses for 
research students. The most notable is a course in Plant Pa- 
thology given jointly by Professor F. S. Earle and Dr. A. P. 
Anderson. Professor Earle has also been associated with Pro- 
fessor Underwood in the direction of the courses in the morph- 
ology and taxonomy of the fungi. 

The class in elementary botany given in the courses in Ap- 
plied Science has become nearly double its size at the time we 
first moved into Schermerhorn Hall in 1897. It then numbered 
37 and now contains over 70 students, and the management of so 
large a number in the time allotted even in two laboratory sec- 
tions has taxed the force of the department, since the number of 
assistants has not been increased. 

Dr. C. C. Curtis has prepared and put in position an elaborate 
series of typical illustrations in formalin or alcohol representing 
the developmental stages of a series of representative plants, all 
the way from the simple alge and fungi to the highest plants. 
The preparations in jars are mounted on polished blocks and 
carefully labelled, and will not only prove an attractive exhibition 
but will serve their primary purpose of aids to student instruc- 
tion as illustrations of the principles of plant structure, morph- 
ology, and development. In addition to this collection, Dr. 
Curtis has prepared a large series of photographs illustrating 
plant societies and the varied vegetation of various parts of the 
country, from the sand dunes of the Florida coast and the desert 
region of Arizona to the spruce and pine forests of Nova Scotia 
and Oregon. Some of the finest illustrations of the effect of 
light on vegetation are from our own Bronx Park. In addition 
to the series representing plant ecology there are a number illus- 
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trating the principal botanical gardens and institutes of America 
and Europe. The selection has been made not for purposes of 
exhibition but for the purpose of botanical instruction. 


Department of Geology.—At the opening of the college year, 
Dr. A. W. Grabau with Mr. H. W. Shimer as assistant as- 
sumed charge of the work in paleontology and stratigraphical 
geology. During the summer, the collection of fossil plants 
was transferred to the New York Botanical Garden, and with 
the opening of the fall term, Dr. Arthur Hollick began to give 
the instruction in that subject at the Garden, having accepted the 
appointment of Curator in Paleobotany in the Museum of the 
Garden. Mr. George I. Finlay became assistant in geology 
and took charge of the course offered to women students from 
Barnard College and Teachers College. 

During the summer Professor Kemp was in the field for the 
U. S. Geological Survey two months, working upon the crystal- 
line rocks which lie chiefly between Lake George and Lake 
Champlain, from Fort Ann to Port Henry. He was accom- 
panied by D. W. Johnson, University Scholar in Geology. 

The Summer School in Geology, which is conducted in con- 
nection with the Department of Mining, was given this year in 
and about Marquette, Mich., by Dr. Grabau. Dr. Grabau was 
also in the field for two months in the service of the Geological 
Survey of Michigan, and was accompanied by Mr. Shimer. 
The Hamilton strata of the Devonian in the lower peninsula 
were studied, more especially at Alpena and Petoski. Very rich 
and interesting collections of fossils were obtained, the investiga- 
tion and description of which are now being completed. They 
also spent some time studying the Hamilton beds at Thedford and 
Bartletts, Ontario, because at these points richly fossiliferous 
stations are afforded between the beds of New York and those 
of Michigan. They likewise pursued some field work upon the 
Clinton strata of western New York, under the direction of Dr. 
John M. Clarke, State Paleontologist, and Mr. Shimer made 
some valuable collections for the University equipment at 
Eighteen-Mile Creek west of Buffalo. 

At the meeting of the Geological Society of America, held at 
Rochester, during the holidays, Dr. Grabau reported upon some 
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of the results of his work in Michigan and Mr. Shimer and Dr. 
Grabau together gave an outline of their results at Thedford and 
Bartletts, Ontario. 

During the holidays Professor Kemp and Mr. Finlay made a 
three weeks’ trip to the State of Tamaulipas, Mexico, where, 
through the hospitality of Mr. Edward D. Self, Jr., an old 
graduate of the School of Mines, now in charge of some im- 
portant copper mines, they were enabled to investigate a new 
locality of nephelite-syenite and its associated rocks. The trip 
proved of exceptional scientific interest and will yield an im- 
portant contribution when its results are elaborated. 

The Van Nostrand collection of shells has been transferred to 
the Geological Department by the Department of Zodlogy, and 
is now on exhibition in Room ror Schermerhorn. It will prove 
a most valuable adjunct to the work in paleontology. 

During the months of October and November the department 
has carried on each Saturday a series of geological excursions 
to points of interest in and about New York. A printed pro- 
gram in the form of a small pamphlet was issued at the begin- 
ning of the fall term, and has led to increased interest in this 
branch of the work. The parties have been large and the re- 
sults very satisfactory. A similar program will be issued for 
the Saturdays in the spring term. 


Department of Physics.—Through the removal of the Society 
of King’s Crown to West Hall, the Department of Physics has 
come into possession of another valuable room in Fayerweather. 
This will be used as an electrical research laboratory and is in 
use as such at present, though it is not yet provided with all the 
facilities itis hoped to have later. The department shop, 205 
Fayerweather, has been completely rearranged by officers of the 
department, and furnished with electric power to run the lathe, 
planer, saw and grinders. Since at present the department em- 
ploys no mechanic, shop conveniences are much appreciated by 
the officers, upon whom devolves the labor of many minor re- 
pairs and additions to apparatus. 

At the recent bi-centennial celebration of Yale University, Pro- 
fessor Rood was one of the few scientists to be honored with the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. Professor Hallock was recently elected 
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president of the New York State Science Teachers’ Association. 
For several years past Professor Hallock has taken great interest 
in the development of the scientific courses in the preparatory 
schools and has been prominent in the councils of this active 
organization. In this connection it may be remarked that the 
Columbia Summer School courses in physics have been well at- 
tended by teachers, who have brought mature minds and strong 
interest to the work and thus maintained a high standard in it. 

By the resignation of Mr. R. Gordon, which took effect January 
I, 1902, the department lost a very efficient and popular in- 
structor. Mr. Gordon retires from teaching in order to devote 
his time entirely to his business interests. Mr. H. C. Parker 
becomes instructor in Mr. Gordon’s place and Mr. Geo. B. 
Pegram becomes a tutor. Mr. John Cabot, M.E., Columbia, 
1899, becomes assistant in Mr. Pegram’s place. 

Mr. H. M. Derr, who had been an assistant for two years, re- 
signed in September to become the instructor in mining in the 
Wyoming School of Mines. Mr. M. R. Moffatt, a Columbia 
B.S. and a graduate student in chemistry and physics, was 
appointed to this assistantship and served until January, when 
he resigned to accept a very desirable position in the research 
laboratory of a large chemical manufacturing firm in St. Louis. 
His place has been taken by Mr. L. L. Hendren, who holds the 
degree of A.M. from Trinity College, N. C. 

The bi-monthly meetings of the American Physical Society 
at Columbia University are always occasions of interest to this 
department, and especially so was the meeting of December 
27, at which there was a large attendance of American 
physicists and an important list of papers. Four of the papers 
were read by members of the Columbia Department of Physics. 

An account of investigations and published papers by mem- 
bers of this department is reserved for a later number of the 
QUARTERLY. 

Department of Zoélogy.—The department has been fortunate 
in completing arrangements for a course of public lectures from 
Professor Jacques Loeb, of the University of Chicago, on ‘* The 
Dynamics of Living Matter,” to be given in the latter half 
of March, and to form the basis of the eighth volume of the 
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Columbia Biological Series. Professor Loeb’s researches on 
physiological morphology and chemical physiology during the 
past ten years have attracted the attention of biologists through- 
out the world, and may almost be said to form a turning-point 
in modern physiology. It will be a special privilege to hear 
directly from Professor Loeb an account of his researches and a 
discussion of their bearing on the general problems of biology. 
The thanks of the department are due to a friend through whose 
generous aid the cost of the lectures will be defrayed. 

Since the last issue of the QUARTERLY, Professor Morgan’s 
book on ‘* Regeneration,” the seventh volume of the series, has 
been published, and has received high praise. The first three 
installments of Professor Wilson’s ‘* Experimental Studies in 
Cytology,” comprising experimental researches on chemical 
parthenogenesis, the fertilization of the egg, and the mechanics 
of cell-division, have appeared in two papers, occupying more 
than a hundred pages of Roux’s Archiv fiir Entwickelungs- 


mechanik. Professor Osborn recently read three papers before ~ 


the Philadelphia meeting of the National Academy of Science, 
as follows: ‘* Evolution of Titanotherium,” a preliminary report 
on the monographic work for the U. S. Geological Survey; 
‘* Dolichocephaly and Brachycephaly as Dominant Factors in 
the Skull of the Lower Mammals”; ‘* Latent or Potential Hom- 
ology.” The two papers first named will appear in the Budletin 
of the American Museum of Natural History, the third in the 
American Naturalist. Three papers were presented from the 
laboratory at the recent meeting of the American Society of 
Morphologists, at Chicago, as follows: G. N. Calkins, on ‘* De- 
generation and so-called Rejuvenescence without Conjugation in 
Paramecium”; J.C. Torrey on the ‘ Cell-lineage of the Meso- 
blast and Mesenchyme in Thalassema”; E. B. Wilson on * Cell- 
homology.” Several papers from members of the department 
have also been read before the biological section of the N. Y. 
Academy of Sciences. Dr. Crampton’s elaborate statistical re- 
searches on variation and elimination in lepidoptera are nearly 
completed and will be published in the new journal Biometrica. 
Dr. G. A. Lawrence’s investigations on the minute anatomy of 
the human cortex are now practically complete, and Dr. Calkins’s 
interesting experiments on degeneration and the problem of sex 
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in protozoa, have been successfully continued, the history of 
the animals having now been followed continuously through- 
out an entire year, which is more than double the period for 
which such experiments have hitherto been continued. 

The material collected in eastern Asia by Professor Dean has 
been received and is in course of arrangement and study. The 
most striking of the forms procured are the giant deep-water 
crabs, of which one specimen measures nearly twelve feet from 
tip to tip of the outstretched legs. The collection includes some 
very fine teaching specimens, and invaluable embryological 
material on the study of which Professor Dean is now engaged. 
He has already completed three papers for publication in the 
Journal of the Science College, Tokyo. 


BARNARD COLLEGE 


General.—The Faculty of Barnard College has voted to 
return to the system of devoting two weeks to the mid-year ex- 
aminations. 


Department of Botany.—Besides the usual addition to the 
equipment made with this year’s appropriation, the chief item of 
interest regarding the department is the rearrangement of the 
laboratory herbarium. Last year the Morong Herbarium was, 
according to previous agreement, deposited at the New York 
Botanical Garden at Bronx Park. While containing exceedingly 
valuable material for the specialist, it was not so useful for col- 
legiate work. In its place mounted specimens, representing 
synoptically the Phanerogamic Flora of the United States, have 
been sent from the Garden, and these, together with material 
already in possession of the laboratory, will form a sufficiently 
large and highly useful working herbarium. Inthe cryptogams 
the college already possessed an excellent set of fungi which, 
supplemented by specimens of alge and lichens from the dupli- 
cates in the instructor’s own herbaria, form an adequate collec- 
tion of these forms. The fungi and alge are now practically 
all arranged and labelled, being in charge of Miss Watterson, 
while the flowering plants are under the charge of Miss Dunn. 
It is of course not the intention to amass any large collections, as 
these would be both expensive and troublesome to take care of. 
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It is merely to supply the needs of the undergraduate work that 
the herbarium has been rearranged and put in such condition that 
it may be consulted. 


Department of Classical Philology.—On the Friday before 
the Christmas recess Professor Perry delivered to the students 
in the Greek classes an informal lecture, accompanied by a large 
number of most interesting lantern slides on modern Greece. 

At the Christmas meeting at Columbia University of the 
Archeological Institute of America, Professor Earle presented a 
paper entitled ** Notes on the Greek Alphabet.” 

Dr. Knapp has in preparation the second half of his school 
edition of Virgil’s Aenedd. 


Department of English.—During the coming year several 
new elective courses will be added to the number at present 
offered by the Department of English. Professor Trent will 
give a course in the Victorian poets and will open a new grad- 
uate course in the English elegy to seniors who have done a cer- 
tain amount of work in English literature; Professor G. R. 
Carpenter will take up the English essayists; and Mr. Brewster 
will offer an elective in English composition and will announce 
a course in English fiction; Dr. Krapp will give the course in 
Anglo-Saxon formerly given by Professor Trent, and Professor 
Price will make his Shakspere course a yearly one, his Chaucer 
course being now taken by Professor Trent. In nearly all cases, 
these new courses will be given in alternate years with certain of 
those on the present programme. The result will be a great 
increase in the amount of English work open to undergraduates. 
At present, there are two prescribed courses, counting for six 
points, and nine electives counting for seventeen points; the new 
arrangement, while keeping the same number of prescribed 
courses, will allow the student a choice, in any two years, of 
thirty and one-half points of elective work. This year about 
two hundred students have elected courses in English. There is 
a movement to establish an English club or literary society. 
Owing to the absence of Professor Price on leave, his course 
in Shakspere will be given during the coming half-year by Pro- 
fessor A. V. W. Jackson. 
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Department of Mathematics.—Courses in the theory of 
equations and in mechanics have been added to the departmental 
list. The former will be given annually, the latter at intervals 
of one or two years. A course in projective geometry is also 
offered in alternate years. By a redistribution of subjects it will 
hereafter be possible for students that enter without advanced 
mathematics to begin the differential and integral calculus in the 
second semester of the Sophomore year. A conference hour is 
also to be provided for students seeking advice or assistance in 
their work in mathematics. 

Dr. Kasner has presented several papers at meetings of the 
American Mathematical Society during the year, under the titles : 
‘¢ On algebraic potential curves,” ‘* Theorem on collinear lines in 
space,” ‘* The algebraic potential surfaces,” ‘* The relation be- 
tween the angles of any number of lines in #-space,” ** The co- 
gredient and digredient theories of double binary forms,” 
‘‘ Determination of the integral in the calculus of variations 
leading to an assigned system of externals,” ‘* Two principles in 
the theory of multiple form,” ‘* A characteristic property of the 
parabolic curve of the mth order.” The first of these papers 
appeared in the Bulletin of the Society, June, 1901. Dr. 
Kasner was appointed Assistant Secretary of the Society in 
February, 1901. 

Dr. Grace Andrews has prepared an extensive list of math- 
ematical books which it is hoped to add to the Ella Weed 
Library. Several mathematical books have been presented to 
this collection by the Dean. Dr. Andrews has also prepared 
a list of models for the department. 


Department of Philosophy.—In this department under the 
direction of Professor Lord changes have been made by means 
of which students at Barnard College may be able hereafter to take 
honors in philosophy. Psychology A, the elements of psy- 
chology, will be given to juniors during the first term instead of 
the second term as heretofore. In the second term both Phi- 
losophy 2, Ethics, and Philosophy 9, Logic, will be offered as 
electives. Heretofore they have been offered in alternate years 
for the first term. Professor Lord will also offer to those who 
have taken Psychology A, or its equivalent, an advanced course 
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in psychology during the second term. In this course those who 
have become interested in this subject may study certain problems 
of psychology more thoroughly than is possible in a one-term 
course for beginners. Professor Lord is to have the services of 
a tutor yet to be appointed. 


Depariment of Physics.—The department this year has been 
strengthened by the addition of Miss Julia N. Colles, A.M., as 
assistant. Miss Colles is a graduate of Wellesley College and 
was a graduate student at Barnard College last year. She has 
had considerable experience in teaching physics, having been 
an instructor in that subject at Smith College. 

The department has recently secured a Rowland concave grat- 
ing spectroscope, made by Brashear, of Allegheny, Pa. The 
grating has a six-foot radius and was ruled on the late Professor 
Rowland’s famous ruling machine at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. It has been necessary, unfortunately, to mount it for 
the present in Fayerweather Hall, as there was no place suit- 
able for it at Barnard College. 

During part of the second half year Miss Colles will offer an 
optional lecture course on Physical Calculations. The students 
in course I will study electricity, magnetism and light, and those 
in course II will begin the study of sound. 

The equipment of the department has also been increased by 
the purchase of a collection of acoustic apparatus, two reading 
telescopes, an arc lamp of special form, a galvanometer and a 
number of minor articles. 


Department of Romance Languages.—The meeting of the 
Modern Language Association of America was held in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., during the Christmas holidays, and was attended 
by Professor Speranza and Mr. Loiseaux. 

At the annual meeting of the Alliance Frangaise, held in New 
York City, January 10, 1902, Professor B. D. Woodward was 
elected delegate to the federal convention of the various com- 
mittees representing the Alliance Frangaise in the United States. 
This convention will be held in this city on the fourth of March 
and will be presided over by the Ambassador from France to 
Washington, Mr. Jules Cambon. 

At the French branch of the Y. M. C. A., 49 West 24th 
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Street, Mr. Bargy lectured on Saturday evening, January 18, 
1902, his subject being: ‘‘ Une Nouvelle France en Nouvelle 
Ecosse.” 


Department of Zodlogy.—The Department of Zodlogy has 
been fortunate in being able to add to its equipment a series of 
rare and interesting Japanese forms—a giant crab, a number of 
species of the beautiful Hexactinellid ‘‘ glass sponges,” and 
some interesting and rare echinoderms. These specimens have 
been acquired through the kind efforts of Professor Bashford 
Dean, of the Columbia department, by whom they were obtained 
during his recent sojourn in Japan. 


Religious Interests.—The young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Barnard College has been very active in its work among 
the students. The membership has been increased to sixty-six, 
sixty-three of whom are active members. 

Four Bible classes with a total enrollment of forty-one are 
held weekly. The seniors are studying The Prophets; the 
Juniors, Old Testament History; the Sophomores, The Acts 
and Epistles; and the Freshmen, The Life of Christ. 

The missionary department is engaged in furthering philan- 
thropic work at the West Side Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation Settlement, and a number of members also go regularly 
to St. Luke’s Hospital to read to the patients. A mission study 
class has been meeting regularly and studying the lives of well- 
known missionaries. Every effort will be put forth to send a 
large delegation to the Student Volunteer Convention to be held 
at Toronto in February. 

The Barnard Chapter of the Church Students’ Missionary As- 
sociation has a membership of twenty-eight students. On the 
first Thursday of each month Communion service is observed 
at St. Luke’s Hospital. The other Thursdays of the month 
are spent in the study of missions of the Episcopal Church 
located in Cuba, the Philippines, China and Japan. Mr. Holmes, 
who has been at the Pro-Cathedral for four years, addressed the 
Association in December on the Pro-Cathedral missions. Two 
delegates will be sent to the convention of the Association to be 
held the last of February at St. Joseph’s College. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The Teachers College Announcement for 1901-1902, issued 
on February 8, shows a total enrollment, exclusive of extension 
students and students primarily registered under other faculties 
of the university, of 611. The corresponding enrollment for the 
year 1900-1901 was 391. The following figures give the com- 
parative registration for the two scholastic years: undergraduate 
students, 250 and 340; graduate students, 78 and 114; auditors, 
special and irregular students, 63 and 157; students primarily 
registered under some other University faculty, 44 and 83; ex- 
tension students, 751 and goo; pupils in the Horace Mann 
Schools, 567 and 838. 

An important feature of the announcement is the adoption of 
a scheme for the uniform classification and numbering of courses, 
by which all undergraduate courses open to seniors are numbered 
from 1 to 50; courses open to seniors and graduates from 50 to 
100; the even-numbered courses being primarily senior courses 
that require special work for graduate credit, the odd-numbered 
courses being primarily graduate and open to seniors only on 
special conditions, courses that are graduate, not open to seniors, 
are numbered above 100; of these the even-numbered courses 
are general courses of the nature of Practica, while the odd- 
numbered courses are seminars for research students only. This 
rearrangement of courses was necessary in order to simplify the 
administration of the work of the institution, to harmonize the 
professional work of the various departments, and at the same 
time to provide for the expansion of the graduate work. A 
further advantage is that registration is now made a comparatively 
simple matter. 

The organization of one new department, that of Secondary 
Education, is indicated by the announcement, and the appoint- 
ment to the professorship in that department of Dr. Julius Sachs 
of New York City. A general course on Secondary Education 
has been offered during the past two years by Dean Russell and 
Professor Monroe, but the work has grown to such proportions 
that a full professorship is necessary. Dr. Sachs will bring to 
the department ripe scholarship and wide experience in second- 
ary school affairs. He graduated from Columbia University, 
A.B., 1867, and took his degree of Ph.D. in Rostock, Germany, 
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1871. He was also a student at Wiirzburg, Géttingen and Ber- 
lin. In 1872 he established his Boys’ Preparatory School, now 
located on 59th Street near Fifth Avenue, and since 1891 has 
also been principal of the School for Girls, established in the 
same neighborhood. He was President of the Schoolmasters’ 
Association in 1889; President of the American Philological 
Association in 1891; President of the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 1898 ; President of the Head 
Masters’ Association of the United States in 1899; and President 
of the New York Society of the Archeological Institute since 1900. 
Dr. Sachs’s services to secondary education include also his 
work as a member of the Latin Conference Committee under the 
Committee of Ten of the National Educational Association in 
1893; as a member of the Latin Auxiliary Committee of the 
Philological Society’s Committee of Twelve in 1896. He has 
also been active in the establishment of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board of the Middle States and Maryland, which has 
lately extended its work to all parts of the country, and from the 
beginning he has been connected with it as a representative of 
the secondary schools. 

The courses which will be offered by the new department are: 
(1) A general course on Secondary Education, to be given on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays at 4.30, and open to graduates and 
specially qualified seniors. This course will consider the pur- 
poses and subject matter of secondary education; the systems 
of instruction prevalent in American and in European secondary 
schools; the questions of administration and of arrangement and 
adjustment of the curriculum; the educational phases in the 
apportionment of subjects; it will dwell on the general questions 
of sequence and choice of courses, on equipment of the secondary 
school and on its relation to the elementary school and the col- 
lege. (2) A course open to graduates only on the curriculum of 
the secondary school. This course will be devoted to a critical 
investigation of the courses of study offered in various types of 
secondary schools in this country and abroad, with the purpose of 
working out curricula which shall be in accord with American 
ideals and requirements. (3) A Seminar on Secondary Educa- 
tion, in which graduate students will receive training in investi- 
gation and research while preparing dissertations for the higher 
degrees. 
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The increasing demand for advanced work and the rapid 
growth in the number of advanced students rendered necessary 
a rearrangement of the diplomas offered by the college. The 
regulations now first presented in the announcement for 1901- 
1902 bring the diplomas in harmony with the University degrees. 

Teachers College offers professional courses of study leading 
to diplomas of three different grades, viz: the Bachelor’s di- 
ploma, the Master’s diploma and the Doctor’s diploma. The 
professional courses leading to the Bachelor’s diploma are each 
two years in length following the successful completion of the 
sophomore year in the Collegiate Course in Teachers College, or 
of an equivalent amount of collegiate, professional or technical 
work as hereinafter specified in connection with each course. 
The Master’s and Doctor’s diplomas are awarded upon the suc- 
cessful completion of at least one and two years, respectively, of 
graduate study. 

The following publications by members of the Faculty have 
appeared or have been announced during the past quarter: A new 
Algebra in the Beman and Smith Mathematical Series by Pro- 
fessor D. E. Smith; a school edition of ‘*‘ The Princess,” edited 
by Professor Franklin T. Baker; the ‘* Embryology’ of the 
Rubiaceae, Pt. II,” issued in the Memoirs of the Torrey Botan- 
ical Club, by Professor Francis E. Lloyd; and the ‘‘ Embryology 
of the Lepas” by Dr. Bigelow, published as a Bulletin of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoélogy of Harvard University. 

The Journal of School Geography, which has been conducted 
for five years by Professor Dodge, of the Department of Geog- 
raphy, has been merged with the PMudletin of the American 
Bureau of Geography, edited by Professor Edward M. Lehnerts, 
of the State Normal School, Winona, Minn., and will appear 
hereafter as the Journal of Geography. Professors Dodge and 
Lehnerts will be assisted by Dr. J. Paul Goode, Instructor in 
Geography in the University of Pennsylvania, and by a large 
body of associate editors. The new Journal, like its predeces- 
sors, will be devoted to the advancement of geographic educa- 
tion. 

The meeting of the New York State Science Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in Syracuse, December 27 and 28, was attended by several 
members of the teaching staff of Teachers College. Professor Lloyd 
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presented a paper on the ‘* Training of Teachers for Secondary 
Work in Biology ” before the section of biology ; Miss Carss, one 
before the nature study section on ‘*‘ Where and How can Nature 
Study Training be Obtained.” Professor Dodge presided at the 
meetings of the earth science section, and presented the report of 
the Committee of Seven appointed one year ago to prepare a 
course of study of physical geography for secondary schools. 

Professor Dodge also lectured before the American Geograph- 
ical Society on February 18, on ‘* Life Conditions in a Desert, 
with especial reference to the southwestern United States.” 
Professor Thorndike delivered a course of lectures at Biltmore 
and Asheville, N. C., under the auspices of the Biltmore School. 
Professor Monroe continued the series in a course of three lec- 
tures. Professor Thorndike repeated the course at Passaic, N. J. 
During January Miss O’Grady gave two lectures at Montclair, 
N. J., and Miss Carss addressed the teachers at Washington, 
Norfolk and Baltimore. 

At the recent meeting of the various scientific and professional 
associations, Professor Smith of the Mathematical Department 
was elected Librarian of the American Mathematical Society, 
and was made chairman of the committee on revising the mathe- 
matical course for the Regents’ syllabus; and Professor Lloyd 
was elected treasurer of the Torrey Botanical Club. 

The Philipps Brooks Society of Teachers College is doing a 
most active work under the leadership of Miss Clark, the presi- 
dent. The daily chapel services are now under the control of this 
society. Dean Russell takes charge on Mondays; on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays students lead, Wednesdays the services are con- 
ducted by members of the faculty, and on Friday there is an out- 
side leader. In this way the interest in chapel has been greatly 
increased, so that nearly one hundred meet daily for prayers. 

A Bible class led by Rev. R. M. Hodge, of Union Theological 
Seminary, with a membership of fifty, is held each Sunday after- 
noon. Twelve members go regularly each week to Professor 
W. W. White’s class from seven to eight o’clock Sunday even- 
ing, and then spend the next hour teaching various classes in the 
homes of the neighborhood. Settlement work is also done in 
Sheltering Arms and nearby hospitals. The society is based on 
broad principles and is wide awake to the religious interests of 
the students. 
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STUDENT LIFE 


The Cugss TEAM was unable to hold the championship cup in 
the intercollegiate tournament during the Christmas holidays. 
Columbia led until the last day when Yale, by defeating Prince- 
ton on every board, won out. In the second dual match with 
Cornell, Columbia, was, however, more fortunate, defeating her 
opponents by the fine score of 8 to 4. 

The ’Varsity Show ‘‘In Vanity Fair’ was played to large 
houses in the week of February 10. The cast was as follows: 


Earl of Ranelock George Middleton 
Captain Fitzhubert, of the 93d H. S. Harrington 
Phineas Phipps, Esq Lewis Spence 
SIGE canis venicncnnsisccsoersse séasncsicarasensasorioonse A. F. Robinson 
Sir Ethelbert Wynne 

Angus MacVeigh, of the Guards 

Mr. Trelawney, a curate 

Jenkins Johann, a waiter 

I IE isc seins Kasdecccnsasansnntivecicesitsininee A. Parker 
TORRID, BO GRORTOD voice ccc scnccsscvesccscsveccscnccsi G. F. Bambach 
Desiree, daughter of the Earl R. K. Wupperman 
Bveign Vamtaetlort,...cieccccccsccocccocescesccocessee cesses J. H. Marsching 


Daughters. W. J. Mitchel 
MODE: sicscies:ccstanecrees TC. CW etpenewevebonseens E. J. Kahn 


The Deutscher Verein was given a benefit performance of 
Schiller’s ‘* Kabale und Liebe” at the Irving Place theater on the 
evening of January 10. About $450 was netted, of which 
$250 was donated by the Verein to the Germanic department for 
its departmental library fund. The rest of the money will be 
devoted to the purchase of a piano. The Verein is having a 
very successful year; and would be still more successful if the 
undergraduate body would turn out in larger numbers. 

King’s Crown seemed to have fallen asleep early in the year; 
several of the prominent speakers scheduled to address the 
Crown were unable to appear and there were no social meetings 
since the very successful vaudeville entertainment in October 
until the last one in February. On January 31, Dr. Van Dyke 
spoke before the Crown on Tennyson. 
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The Papers are far more prosperous this year than ever before. 
The Literary Monthly is especially improved. Spectator has 
not lived up to the promise of the beginning of the year and 
numerous typographical eccentricities have continuously marred 
its pages and brought forth comment in prose and verse. 
Morningside has gone back to its old and lighter style of prose, 
but the verse is still very serious. This however is at present 
irremediable, because none of the undergraduates seem to be 
writing light verse. The jester is much improved in content, 
but its appearance is still very crude and inartistic. A little 
more attention to externals would greatly improve it. The 1903 
Columbian came out promptly before Christmas and is in all 
respects worthy of the class which it represents. It contains 
several new features and is very artistic in appearance. 

The judges have chosen the following men to represent Co- 
lumbia in the annual debate with Cornell: H. S. Harrington, 
’99 C., 1902 L., C. H. Tuttle, ’99 C., 1902 L., L. N. Wood, 
1902 L., Alternate, H. H. Gumm, ’or C., 1904 L. The sub- 
ject is: ** Resolved that the U. S. should prevent, by force if 
need be, the colonization of South America by any European 
Power.” Columbia has the affirmative. The debate will be held 
in Ithaca on March 7, 1902. 

Barnard.—The undergraduate teas, this year, have well re- 
paid the efforts of the committees and the generosity of the trus- 
tees in opening more rooms on tea days. The added dignity and 
comfort have been generally noticed and greatly appreciated by 
the guests. ‘* The Rivals” has been chosen as the undergraduate 
play, to be given April 24, 25 and 26. Now that the ex- 
citement of mid-years is over, attention is being turned to the 
competition for parts in the play. Parts will be soon assigned 
and then serious rehearsing will keep the cast busy until the 
dates of the performances. The college has been very pleasantly 
entertained by three of the fraternities, XK X I’, A 0 I], and K A 6, 
each of which has given an afternoon reception with some at- 
tractive programme. The seniors still continue their monthly 
‘‘ Sings” and the freshmen, having survived the mid-year exam- 
inations, are beginning to amuse themselves by social meetings 
such as the juniors and sophomores indulge in. The Fiske 
Hall receptions have become more of a success than was antici- 
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pated. Several artists have been so kind as to spend part of the 
evening in entertaining the students and their guests, the rest of 
the evening being devoted to dancing. 

The French societies of Barnard and Columbia are hard at 
work deciding upon the play which they will produce in April. 
The debating club is still busy with the tribulations of the world, 
but has not as yet come to a decision of vital importance on any 
point. The editors of the Bulletin deserve much credit for the 
financial results they report, having cleared $100 during this, the 
first year of its publication. 


ATHLETICS 


The student body is making a determined effort to establish a trophy- 
room, where the souvenirs of Columbia’s victories may have permanent 
housing. In view of the rapid expansion of Columbia’s athletic interests 
all over the field, this attempt deserves every support, both graduate and 
undergraduate. Another urgent necessity is for an outside track, in 
order that the good work of the track team indoors may be supplemented 
in the open next spring. It is proposed to build this track in South Field, 
as soon as enough money can be raised to pay the expenses of actual 
manual labor. The track team has won the following events : 

January 22, 1 mile relay in the games of the 47th Regiment in Brooklyn. 

On February 3, at the Knickerbocker Athletic Club games in Madison 
Square Garden the Columbia runners won a magnificent race, beating 
Yale and the University of Pennsylvania. 


BASKET BALL 


Jan. 18 Columbia 3 Yale 19 
” - “ 12 Princeton 44 
Feb. 8 28 Harvard II 
- 19 Yale 14 
“* 18 Princeton 6 
3 12 Harvard 19 
Freshmen 19 Yale Freshmen 18 


HOCKEY 
Columbia 3 Harvard 4 
a I Princeton 5 


- 4 Brown 5 
” 2 Yale 9 


NOTES 
Columbia runners have won many individual prizes at the various in- 
door games during the winter.—The swimmers have also been active. 
The western trip taken by the team was very successful. On Feb. 14 
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the Water Polo team defeated Lewis Institute 5-o, on Feb. 15 Armour In- 
stitute lost to us by 4-o and on Feb. 17 Yale was defeated by a score of 
3-0. In swimming events the team was equally happy. On Feb. 14 in 
an open relay race at the Chicago Sportsmen’s Show Columbia came in 
second, while on Feb. 17 Yale lost in a very close relay race.—At the 
fencing meet of the N. Y. A. C., L. J. Queneau, Columbia, won the 
prize medal in the Junior Foils.—The gymnasium team has given two 
exhibitions, one at Haverford College and the other at the Newark 
Academy and is arranging for several others.—The crew has begun its 
work and the outlook is very encouraging, over 100 men having come 
out, 
SUMMARIES OF UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION 


THE TRUSTEES, DECEMBER MEETING 


An election to fill vacancies in the Board was held and Edward Liv- 
ingston Trudeau, M.D. (’71, P. & S.), was elected to succeed Dr. Draper, 
and the Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, LI..D. (College, ’42), was elected to suc- 
ceed Bishop Littlejohn. 

The Statutes, Chapter X XI, Section 9, were amended by increasing the 
stipend of the Drisler Fellowship from $500 to $650. 

Notice was given to amend the Statutes, Chapter III, Sections 3 and 
12, and Chapter VI, Section 2. 

The clerk was authorized to publish a new edition of the By-laws and 
Statutes. 

The Library Committee reported that the American Mathematical So- 
ciety had deposited its library with the University. 

The sum of $200, being $100 each for each of the two McKim Fellow- 
ships, was appropriated to make good the difference between the income 
of the fund, 7. ¢. $900, and the amount of the fellowships as announced to 
the public, 7. ¢. $1,000. 

The Acting President announced the death of Richmond Mayo-Smith, 
Professor of Political Economy and Social Science, on November 11, 
190I. 

The Acting President reported the resignation of Professor Goodnow as 
Secretary of the Faculty of Political Science, and the election of Professor 
Munroe Smith as his successor; also the appointment of Herbert L. 
Satterlee, ’'83, as a member of the Advisory Committee on Earl Hall. 
“The President was authorized to make regulations whereby the Depart- 
ment of Music may be permitted to loan music books, scores and instru- 
ments, to students in that department, for use in the prosecution of their 
studies ; such loans to be made under the general supervision of the head 
of the department, who shall be required to take such precautions as may 
be necessary to protect the University against loss. 

The following appointments were confirmed: Herschel C. Parker, 
Ph.B., Instructor in Physics, to succeed Reginald Gordon, resigned, 
from and after January 1, 1902; George B. Pegram, A.B., Tutor in Physics, 
to succeed Mr. Parker, promoted, from and after January 1, 1902; Miles 
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R. Moffat, A.B., B.S., Assistant in Physics, to succeed H. M. Derr, re- 
signed, from and after July 1, 901; Pearce Bailey, M.D., Instructor in 
Neurology, to succeed William H. Caswell, M.D., resigned, from and 
after November 1, 1901; W. Roy Smith, A.M., Lecturer in History at 
Barnard College, to succeed Charles L.. Raper, resigned, for the academic 
year I90I-1902; Victor C. Chambers, Ph.D., Lecturer in Chemistry at 
Barnard College, to succeed Charles E. Caspari, resigned, for the same 
term. 


THE TRUSTEES, JANUARY MEETING 


There being a quorum present, as required by the Charter, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, LL.D., was unanimously elected President of the Uni- 
versity, and was also elected a Trustee to succeed Mr. Coudert, resigned. 

Mr. W. C. Schermerhorn and Mr. Pine were reélected Chairman and 
Clerk of the Board, and the following named gentlemen were elected 
members of standing committees: Mr. Brown to succeed Mr. Rives on the 
Committee on Finance ; Mr. Sands to succeed Mr. F. A. Schermerhorn 
on the Committee on Buildings and Grounds; Mr. Mitchell to succeed 
Rev. Dr. Dix on the Committee on Honors; Mr. Bangs to succeed Mr. 
Parsons on the Committee on Education, and Mr. Low to succeed Mr. 
F. A. Schermerhorn on the Committee on the Library. 

The President announced an anonymous gift of $100,000, to be used for 
educational purposes, and the thanks of the Trustees were tendered to 
Charles F, Cox, Esq., for a gift of $200 for special equipment in the De- 
partment of Mineralogy ; to F. Augustus Schermerhorn, Esq., for a gift 
of $350 to complete the Townsend Library of War Records, and to Adolph 
Lewisohn, Esq., for a gift of $3,000 to make possible the acquirement by 
the Columbia University Library of a complete set of the dissertations 
written by candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the sev- 
eral German universities since the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

The President presented a letter from Mr. W. H. H. Beebe tendering 
his resignation as Secretary of the University, which was accepted, with 
an expression of thanks of the Trustees for Mr. Beebe’s conspicuously 
efficient service during his term of office. Frederick P. Keppel was pro- 
moted to be Secretary of the University. 

The President presented an invitation from Owens College, Manchester, 
England, to participate in the celebration of its fiftieth anniversary, and 
was authorized to make suitable reply. 

The Committee on Buildings and Grounds and the Committee on the 
Library presented their annual reports. 

A special committee of three was appointed by the Chair from among 
the members of the board to arrange with Dr. Butler all matters con- 
nected with his installation as President of the University, and it was de- 
decided to request the chairman of the Alumni Council and two repre- 
sentatives of the University Council, to be selected by the Council, to act 
with said committee. The chairman appointed as such committee Mr. 
Pine, Chairman, and Messrs. Parsons and Bangs. 
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Chapter VI, Section 2, of the Statutes, relating to the loan of books 
and maps, was amended, and notices for several amendments to the 
Statutes were given. 

Estimates of expenses for the next ensuing academic year were laid 
before the Board by the Committees on Education, Buildings and Grounds 
and the Library, for submission to the Committee on Finance, with resolu- 
tions, and were made a special order for the March meeting of the 
Trustees. The President submitted a summary of the proposed budget, 
showing estimated income and expenditures. 

Additional appropriations were voted of $75 for the departmental ap- 
propriation of the Department of Economics and Social Science, current 
income, and of $750 for the purpose of fitting up a statistical laboratory, 
the same to be met out of current income. 

The Committee on Education submitted its annual report, also a report 
on the Dean Lung Fund, and stated that Herbert A. Giles, LL.B., Pro- 
fessor of Chinese in Cambridge University, England, had accepted an in- 
vitation to deliver a course of lectures in March ensuing. 

The following appointments were confirmed : John Cabot, Jr., M.E., 
Assistant in Physics, to succeed George B. Pegram, promoted, from 
January 1, 1902; Wilson E. Davis, A.B., Assistant in Mining, from July 
I, 1901 ;. William K. Draper, M.D., Instructor in Medical Diagnosis, vice 
Henry A. Griffin, M.D., resigned, from January 1, 1902; Arthur M. 
Shrady, M.D., Instructor in Physical Diagnosis, vice William K. Draper, 
M.D., promoted, from January 1, 1902. 


THE TRUSTEES, FEBRUARY MEETING 

In recognition of the bequest of the late Henry Villard, the Professor- 
ship of Germanic Languages held by Professor W. H. Carpenter was 
designated the “ Villard Professorship.”’ 

A gift of a portrait of George Washington, attributed to Gilbert Stuart, 
was received from Mr. Frederick W. Whitridge, formerly lecturer in the 
School of Political Science, and a brass bust of Beethoven from Dr. J. 
Ackerman Coles of the Class of 64. Mrs. Robert N. Toppan presented 
$150 for the continuation of the award of the Toppan prize. A gift from 
Mr. W. C. Schermerhorn of a most valuable and interesting collection of 
letters and letter-books comprising a large part of the correspondence of 
DeWitt Clinton, was received and acknowledged with thanks. The gift 
is of especial interest as Clinton was the first student to enter Columbia 
after the Revolution, and also on account of the distinction which he 
afterwards attained. 

Votes of thanks were also adopted for gifts received from the Rev. Dr. 
Greer, rector of St. Bartholomew’s Church, for the Department of Ori- 
ental Languages, and for various sums received from Messrs. George 
Ehret, Fritz Achelis, Rudolph Keppler, Herman Ridder, G. E. Stechert, 
Messrs. Lemcke & Buechner, Ernst Lemcke, Gustav H. Schwab and Pro- 
fessor Emil L. Boas and the Deutscher Verein, for the special equipment 
of the Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures. 
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The privileges of the University granted to students of theological 
seminaries were extended to the students of St. Joseph’s Seminary of 
Yonkers. 

The Committee on Installation presented a report of the proposed plan 
of arrangements for the installation of the President on April 19, which 
was approved, and resolutions were adopted inviting Barnard College 
and Teachers College to participate in the ceremonies and asking the 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of each of such colleges to designate a 
member of the Board to serve on the Committee on Installation. It was 
also voted to suspend the ordinary exercises of the University on Friday 
and Saturday, April 18 and 19. 

The President announced the death of William G. Baker, formerly 
Assistant Librarian, also the retirement of Dr. E. R. L. Gould, Lecturer 
in Economics and the appointment in his place of Max West, Ph.D.; also 
the appointment of L. L. Hendren, A.M., Assistant in Physics to succeed 
Miles R. Moffat, resigned. 


THE ALUMNI 


1899 

The season of 1901-1902 was auspiciously opened by the Class of ’99 
(College), on the evening of October 7, 1901, when twenty members of 
the class attended the annual meeting of the Alumni Association. About 
one month later, on November 16, 1901, the class held its annual football 
reunion, when twenty-three of its members attended the Cornell-Columbia 
football game. Directly in front of the ’99 section in the center of the 
lower grandstand hung the banner of the class. A peculiar coincidence 
in regard to this ’99 flag is that the material of which the flag is made 
was originally used to drape the Columbia table at the Cornell-Columbia 
debate when the Columbia debating team defeated Cornell last year at the 
Lenox Lyceum. Under the leadership of F.S. Hackett, ’99 led the cheer- 
ing in the lower grandstand. During the intermission ‘‘Sans souci,”’ 
which song incidentally ’99 was the first class to bring into prominence, 
was sung effectively. 

The reunion was continued in the evening by an informal dinner at 
Pabst’s in Harlem. Even in the midst of the natural sorrow at the out- 
come of the game, ’99 responded well to the occasion, and an excellent 
number was present. The committee in charge of the affair consisted of 
Ernest A. Cardozo, John Marcus, and Bernard M. L. Ernst. 

The next assembly of the class occurred on Friday evening, December 
27, 1901, the occasion being the third annual reunion of ’99 since gradu- 
ation. The dinner was served at Muschenheim’s Avena at seven o'clock. 
The committee, consisting of Ernest A. Cardozo, George Ehret, and J. P. 
Mitchel, had arranged for a beefsteak banquet, and among those of the 
’99 faithfuls who participated therein were: F. S. Hackett, G. Matthew, 
J. S. Harrison, Moritz Wormser, B. M. L. Ernst, O. H. Hinck, W. M. 
Van Name, Geo. Ehret, Jr., G. P. Fort, H. O. Mosenthal, W. B. Corning, 
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S. L. Josephthal, S. Deane, J. Marcus, G. G. Hopkins, Jr., C. H. Tuttle, 
M. R. Moffat, J. P. Mitchel and Ernest A. Cardozo. 

Interspersed among the various courses the songs of '99 were rendered. 
At the conclusion of the dinner, a short business meeting was held. The 
following resolution was then adopted by the class: ‘‘Resolved, That the 
Secretary of the class be instructed to convey to Professor Butler, Acting 
President of Columbia, the thanks of the class of ’99 for his kindly ap- 
preciation of the work accomplished by ’g9, as stated in his Xmas letter, 
published in the Columbia Spectator.’’ In reply to the Secretary’s letter, 
President Butler thanked the class for its thoughtfulness and wished 
them all success for the future. 

It was then moved that the class of ’99 adjourn to the new “‘ down- 
town home of Columbia.’’ ’99 soon assembled within the cozy corners 
of the Columbia Club, and was thus the first class to hold a reunion at 
the new club house. The praises of the men for the spirit of Columbia 
were many ; the club house was toasted ; and every song in the Columbia 
Song Book was sung with true Columbia spirit, as the men of ’99 stood 
around the piano, Matthew playing, throwing their whole soul into the 
music. And thus, at a late hour, after deciding to have another reunion 
at no very distant date, ’99 ended its very successful jollification. 

1901 

After the festivities at the College on Commencement Day last June, 
gor held its first dinner as Alumni at the Holland House. Almost 
every man in the class was present. In spite of the general air of jollity 
that was naturally in evidence, there was a certain subdued sadness felt 
by all at the breaking of the associations of four years. Theclass elected 
Durham president, and Harrison secretary—both to serve for five years. 
A plan for reunions was adopted, whereby as many members as will, con- 
tribute five dollars annually. The fund thus created is placed in the 
hands of a “‘ Reunion Committee,’’ which has entire charge of the gather- 
ings of the class. The committee at present consists of Harrison, Hay- 
dock and Beaumont. The reunions are not restricted to the contributors ; 
all members of the class are expected to attend on these occasions. After 
the dinner a number of speeches were made. The class ode, written by 
Delgado, was sung, and after cheers and songs the class separated. 

Last fall the first meeting of the class occured at the Alumni Reunion 
on the day College opened. Again 7907 came together at a dinner at the 
Arena on the night of the Cornell-Columbia football game. In spite of 
the somewhat depressing influence that was a necessary result of that 
contest, about half of the class was present. Gradually the doleful ex- 
pressions disappeared, for there was occasion to rejoice at the splendid 
class spirit that was manifest. Many speeches were made ; messages of 
good will were brought from Mosenthal and Delgado, who are studying 
abroad ; a resolution expressing the congratulations and good wishes of 
the class to Mr. Low was passed. Singing and cheering ended up the 
night’s jollification. 
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Many of the class are still connected with the College. Forbes is in the 
Mathematics Department ; Mitchell in the Department of Comparative 
Literature. Bruce, Biihler, Ernst, Boehm, Leder, Smith, Donellan, 
Gumm, and Cardozo are in the first year law class. In the second year 
class are Wise, Harrison, Dressler, Shepard, Nash, Jackson, Forsch, 
Moore, Keeler, Meyer, Buchler, Kohn, Duden, Beers, Esser. At the P. 
& S., are Ringer, Mapes, Heimann, Eastmond, Stewart, Bandler, and 
Woodruff. Others taking various courses are Durham, Small, Chamber- 
lain, Drucker, Bonsall, Goff, Falconer, Heuser, Tavenner, Caldwell, 
Hanson, and Van Cise. The rest of the class is engaged in divers pur- 
suits—some in business, others in the financial world ; some are teach- 
ing, while the doings of many are unrecorded. 

The next reunion will probably be held at the Columbia Club about the 
middle of March. 

Owing to lack of space, the necrology and notes from various other 
classes and associations will be included in the June number. 


UNIVERSITY STATISTICS 


The accompanying table presents a comparative summary of the statis- 
tics of registration at a number of the leading American universities. 
With the exception of the statistics for the Universities of Chicago, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska and Princeton, the enrollment fig- 
ures are as of the date February 1. The enrollment figures of the uni- 
versities enumerated in the preceding are as of the date December 1. 

Acomparative study of these statistics brings to light some interesting 
conclusions. The relative rank of these universities on the basis of total 
enrollment is as follows: Harvard, Columbia, Michigan, Chicago, Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, Cornell, Wisconsin, Yale, Pennsylvania, Northwestern, 
Indiana, Nebraska, Missouri, Princeton, Leland Stanford, Johns Hopkins. 

On the basis of enrollment in the Faculties of Arts and Sciences the 
relative rank is as follows : Harvard, California, Cornell, Yale, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Columbia, Nebraska, Princeton, Leland Stanford, 
Indiana, Chicago, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Northwestern, Johns Hopkins. 

On the basis of enrollment in the Faculty of Law the relative rank of 
these universities is as follows: Michigan, Harvard, Minnesota, Colum- 
bia, Pennsylvania, Yale, Wisconsin, Cornell, Northwestern, Leland Stan- 
ford, Nebraska, Missouri, Indiana, California. 

The relative sizes of the Medical Schools furnish the following 
sequence: Columbia, Pennsylvania, Harvard, Northwestern, Michigan, 
Cornell, Minnesota, Johns Hopkins, California, Yale, Missouri, Nebraska. 

In graduate enrollment Columbia again heads the list: Columbia, 
Chicago, Yale, Harvard, California, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Johns Hop- 
kins, Minnesota, Princeton, Wisconsin, Michigan, Nebraska, Leland 
Stanford, Indiana, Missouri. 

It will thus be perceived that Columbia University stands first in its 
number of students in both the Graduate and Medical Faculties; that it 
ranks eighth in its enrollment in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences; that 
it ranks fourth in its number of students in the School of Law; and that 
it ranks second in its net total enrollment in all Faculties. 

GEORGE B. GERMANN 
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BROOKS BROTHERS 


Broadway, Cor. 22 Street New York City 


OUR SPRING STOCK 


IS NOW READY IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


MANY NOVELTIES IN PATTERN AND 
NOTICEABLE CHANGES IN 
CUT AND STYLE 


MUCH IN FURNISHINGS NOT 
FOUND ELSEWHERE 


RAIN COATS 


Our complete illustrated and descriptive catalogue, with prices, is now in press 


C. B. WILKINSON 42 JOHN STREET, 
New YORK City 


MAKER OF 


COLLEGE FRATERNITY BADGES 


Aso, BADGES ano MEDALS oF Every DESCRIPTION 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU AND REGISTRY OF ACADEMIC COSTUME 


COTRELL & LEONARD 


472-478 Broadway ALBANY, N.Y. 
OFFICIAL MAKERS OF THE CAPS, GOWNS AND HOODS 


to Columbia, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Johns Hopkins, Cornell, Wil- 
liams, University of Chicago, and the others. Class Contractsa Specialty. 


Gowns for the Pulpit and the Bench 


Mlustrated Bulletin upon application. Our New York representative will call upon request to us. 





Publications of the 
Columbia University Press 


The Macmillan Company, Agents; 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


HE PRESS was incorporated, June 8, 1893, to pro- 

mote the publication of the results of original research. 

It is a private corporation, related directly to Columbia 

University by the provisions that its Trustees shall be officers 

of the University and that the President of Columbia University 
shall be President of the Press. 


Books published at net prices are sold by booksellers everywhere 
at the advertised net prices. When delivered from the publish- 
ers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 


BIOLOGY 


ATLAS OF NERVE CELLS. By M. ALLEN Starr, M.D., Ph.D.; 
with the codperation of OLIVER S. STRONG, Ph.D., and Epwarp 


LEAMING. 
With 53 Albertype plates and 13 diagrams. Royal 4to, cloth, pp. x + 78, $10.00 mez. 


H. H. Donatpson, in Science; *‘ An atlas with good plates cannot fail to be useful te 
‘many persons and in many ways; and accompanied, as this one is, by a most instructive text, 
there can be no question of our indebtedness to the authors for their contribution to neurology.” 


AN ATLAS OF THE FERTILIZATION AND KARYOKINESIS 
OF THE OVUM. By Epmunp B. WItson, Ph.D., Professor in 
Invertebrate Zodlogy in Columbia University ; with the codpera- 
tion of EDwARD LEAMING, M.D., F.R.P.S., Instructor in Pho- 
tography at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University. Royal 4to, cloth, $4.00 me?. 


President Davip STARR JorDAN, in 7hke Dial: ‘ Professor Wilson has rendered a great 
service to teachers and students in the publication of the splendid series of micro-photographs of 
these different processes... . These are accompanied by an admirably lucid text, with many 
diagrammatic figures explanatory of the plates.’’ 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BIOLOGICAL 
SERIES 
Edited by HENRY FAIRFIELD OsBORN and EDMUND B, WILSON. 


VOL. I. FROM THE GREEKS TO DARWIN. An Outline of the 
Development of the Evolution Idea. By HENRY FAIRFIELD Os- 
BORN, DaCosta Professor of Zoélogy, Columbia University. 

8vo, cloth, pp. x + 2509, illustrated, $2.00 mez. 


Professor Davip STARR pounet, in The Dial : “* The work is extremely well done. Dr. 
Osborn is himself one of the authorities in the science of evolution, to which he has made impor- 
tant contributions.” 


VOL. II. AMPHIOXUS AND THE ANCESTRY OF THE VER- 
TEBRATES. By ARTHUR WILLEY, Sc.D., Balfour Student of 


the University of Cambridge. 
. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvii + 316, illustrated, $2.50 net. 





VOL. III. FISHES, LIVING AND FOSSIL. An Outline of Their 
Forms and Probable Relationships. By BASHFORD DEAN, Ph.D., 
Adjunct Professor of Zodlogy, Columbia University. 

8vo, cloth, pp. xiv + 300, with 345 figures, $2.50 ne?. 

VOL.IV. THE CELL IN DEVELOPMENT AND INHERIT- 
ANCE. By Epmunp B. Witson, Ph.D., Professor of Zodélogy, 
Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, profusely illustrated, $3.50 nef. 


New York Nation : ‘‘ One of the very best scientific manuais published in America. . 
Students and investigators of biology, i in whatever department they may be working, ought to be 
familiar with this important work.” 


VOL. V. THE FOUNDATIONS OF ZOOLOGY. By WILLIAM 

KEITH BROOKS, Professor of Zodlogy, Johns Hopkins University. 

8vo, cloth, pp. viii + 339, $2.50 #e?. 

Science: ‘*‘ A book that will live as a permanent addition to the common sense of science. 

It belongs to literature as well as to science. It belongs to philosophy as much as to either, for 

it is a «, of that fundamental wisdom about realities which alone is worthy of the name of 
philosophy.’ 


VOL. VI. THE PROTOZOA. By Gary N. Carkins, Ph.D. In- 


structor in Zodlogy, Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, 16 + 347 pp., $3.00 me# ; postage, 18 cents. 
The only volume in the English language upon the entire group of unicellular animals. 


IN PREPARATION. 


VOL. VII. AN INTRODUCTION TO COMPARATIVE NEU- 
ROLOGY. By OLiver S. STRONG, Ph.D. 


BIOGRAPHY 


FRANCIS LIEBER. His Life and Political Philosophy. By Lewis 
R. HARLEY, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. x + 213, portrait, $1.75 met: postage, roc. 


MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK A. P. BARNARD, D.D., LL.D., 
L.H.D., D.C.L., Tenth President of Columbia College in the City 
of New York. By JOHN FULTON. With portraits. 

8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xii +485, 84.00 #e/; postage, 17 cents. 


J. G. Fitcn, in Nature: ‘ A useful contribution‘to educationat hist It is the record 
of a strenuous and honourable life, of high and generous aims often Siesnek tra peomaaaee, 
but ever kept steadily in view, and of a considerable number of experiments, tan in regard 
instruction and discipline, which have done much to render the solution of educational qhhlene 
easier,” 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
CLASSICAL STUDIES IN HONOUR OF HENRY DRISLER. 


8vo, cloth, pp. ix + 310, portrait and other illustrations, $4.00 #e¢; postage, 15 cents. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES 
IN ENGLISH 


Issued under the supervision of the Department of English. 


VOL. I. JOSEPH GLANVILL. A Critical Biography by Ferris 
GREENSLET, Ph.D., Fellow in English at Columbia University. 
12mo, cloth, pp. x1 + 235, $1.50 we? ; postage, 9 cents. 
Other volumes in preparation. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


Issued under the authorization of the Department of Comparative Liter- 
ature, GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY, Professor, 





SPANISH LITERATURE IN THE ENGLAND OF THE TU- 
DORS. By JoHN GARRETT UNDERHILL. 
r2mo, cloth, pp. x + 438, $2.00 wef; postage, 11 cents, 
ROMANCES OF ROGUERY. An Episode in the History of the 
Novel. By FRANK WADLEIGH CHANDLER. In two parts. 
Part I, The Picaresque Novel in Spain 
r2mo, cloth, pp. ix + 483, $2.00 met ; postage, 11 cents. 
A HISTORY OF LITERARY CRITICISM IN THE RENAIS- 
SANCE, with Special Reference to the Influence of Italy in the 
Formation and Development of Modern Classicism. By JOEL 
ELIAS SPINGARN. r2mo, cloth, pp. xi + 330, $1.50 ef; postage, ro cents 


THE CLASSICAL HERITAGE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By 
HENRY OSBORNE TAYLOR, sometime Lecturer in Literature at Col- 
umbia University ; author of ‘‘ Ancient [deals.”’ ; 

Cloth, pp. xv + 400, $1.75 net; postage, 15 cents. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY GERMANIC 
STUDIES 


VOL. I, NO. 1. SCANDINAVIAN INFLUENCE ON SOUTH- 
ERN LOWLAND SCOTCH. A Contribution to the Study of 
the Linguistic Relations of English and Scandinavian. By 
GEORGE ToBIAS FLoMm, B.L., A.M., sometime Fellow in German, 
Columbia University. 8vo, paper, pp. xv + 82, $1.00 met. 


VOL. I, NO. 2. OSSIAN IN GERMANY. Bibliography—General 
Survey—Ossian’s Influence upon Klopstock and the Bards. By 
RuDOLF Tomo, Jr., A.M., Ph.D., sometime Fellow in German, 
Columbia University, 8vo, paper, pp. 157, 81.25 net. 


VOL. I, No.3. THE INFLUENCE OF OLD NORSE LITERA- 
TURE UPON ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Conrap Hjat- 
MAR NORDBY. 8vo, paper, pp. 78, $1.00 net. 


VOL. I, No. 4. THE INFLUENCE OF INDIA AND PERSIA 
ON THE POETRY OF GERMANY. By Arruur F. J. Remy, 
Ph.D., sometime Fellow in Comparative Philology, Columbia 
University. 8vo, paper, $1.00 net. 

Other volumes in preparation. 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 
ZOROASTER, THE PROPHET OF ANCIENT IRAN. By A. V. 


WILLIAMS JACKSON, Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages in 
Columbia University. 
With three illustrations, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xxiii + 314. $3.00 me? ; postage, 18 cents. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY INDO-/IRANIAN 
SERIES 


Edited by A. V. WILLIAMs Jackson, Professor of Indo-Iranian 
Languages in Columbia University. 


1. A SANSKRIT GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. With Graded 
Exercises, Notes and Vocabulary. By A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 
In preparation, 





2. INDO-IRANIAN PHONOLOGY. 
Middle and New Indo-Iranian Languages. 


With Special reference to the 
By Lours H. Gray, 


Ph.D., sometime Fellow in Indo-Iranian Languages in Columbia 


University. Jn press. 


Special efforts have been made to render the work convenient for reference. 


3. A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE SANSKRIT DRAMA. By Mont- 
GOMERY SCHUYLER, Jr., Fellow in Indo-Iranian Languages in 


Columbia University. 


Ready in the autumn. 


Other volumes in the series are planned for. 


PHILOSOPHY 
ANCIENT IDEALS. A Study of Intellectual and Spiritual Growth 


from Early Times to the Establishment of Christianity. 


OSBORN TAYLOR. 


In two volumes. 


By HENRY 
8vo, cloth, gilt tops, $5.00 eZ. 


Vol. I., pp. xi +461. Vol. II., pp. vii + 430; postage, 18 cents each. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY 
AND EDUCATION 


VOLUME I 


1, Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi. A 
Study in the Origin of Ger- 
man Realism. By NoRMAN 
WILDE, Ph.D. 

8vo, paper, pp. 77, 60 cents mez. 

2. Kant’sInaugural Dissertation 
of 1770. Including a trans- 
lation of the Dissertation, to- 
gether with an Introduction 
and Discussion. By W. J. 
EckorFr, Ph.D. 

8vo, paper, pp. ror, go cents nef, 

3. The Ethical System of James 
Martineau. By Joseru H. 
HERTZ, Ph.D. 
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